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FARMER JOHN’S SOLILOQUY. 


I. 
I mout as well acknowledge, ’taint no use of beatin’ 
round, 
I’ve done a heap o’ thinkin’ plowin’ up this faller 
ground, 
An’ suthin’s been a painin’ an’ achin’ me like sin— 
I reckoned ’twas dyspepsy or malary creepin’ in. 


Il. 
At last I got my dander up, an’ to myself sez I, 
The biggest foul in natur’s him that tells hisself a 
lie; 
I’ve been lettin’ on ’tis malary, an’ my stummick, 
when I know 
It’s my conscience that’s a hurtin’ an’ worryin’ me 


60. 
Ill. 


I’ve been a shirkin’ this here thing for thirty year or 


more, 

An’ I orto had this shakin’ up an’ settlin’ down 
afore. 

I’ve been honest fur as payin’ goes, not a penny do 
I owe, 

But the kind o’ cheatin’ that I done was the kind 
that didn’t show. 

IV. 

My mind goes back to Hanner, when I fetched her 
here a bride— 

No apple bloom was sweeter, an’ she nussled to my 
side 

Like she thought she had a right to, an’ could trust 
me without fear, 

For the love I never hinted at for more’n thirty year. 


v. 
There was churnin’, bakin’, bilin’, there was nussin’ 
an’ the rest, 
From long afore the sun riz till he slumbered in the 
west; 
An’ when the rest of us was done, an’ lollin’ round 
on cheers, 
Hanner was recuperatin’ with her needle an’ her 
shears. 
VI. 
But when the life was ebbin’ from that faithful, 
patient heart, 
I had to face the music—I hadn’t done my part; 
And I couldn’t help a thinkin’, watchin’ out that 
weary life, 
That there’s other ways o’ killin’, xcept a pistol or 
a knife. 
Vil. 
It sounds like sacreligion, but I knew jist what she 
meant 
As I whispered, “Fly to meet me when my airthly 
life is spent” — ‘ 
“I'm tired, John, so tired, but I’ve allus don® my 
best, 
An’I may feel more like flyin’ when I’ve had a spell 


0’ rest.” ; 
—Amy Hamilton, in N. Y. World. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Supreme Court of Washington Ter- 
ritory met at Olympia, July 16, in ad- 
journed term. There were present Chief 
Justice Jones and Justices Allyn and Lang- 
ford; absent Judge Nash, who has arrived 
Since. After the formal opening of the 
court, Ex-Supreme Judge George Turner, 
of Spokane Falls, one of defendant’s coun- 
Sel, called the attention of the court to the 
case of Bloomer vs. Todd and others, bet- 
ter known as the woman suffrage test case, 
4nd said that owing to the great impor- 
tance of the question to the people of 
Washington Territory, he wished the case 

at the present term. The court said 
that a hearing would be granted as re- 





quested, and that a day would be fixed; 


and the court appointed ex-Chief Justice 

Greene, ex-Chiet Justice Dennison and Col, 

J.C. Haines as amici curiae to present any 

law or argument on either side that might 

Suggest itself tothem. Judges Greene and 

and Col are in favor of woman suffrage, 

ry . Haines is opposed. Mr. A. 8. 

- Austin, of Tacoma, upon motion, was per- 
mitted to file elaborate briefs and argu- 


‘ment in support of the plaintiff's case, to be 





considered on the hearing of the cause 
when it came up, The woman suffrage case 
was assigned for the afternoon of July 26, 
and is on trial as we go to press. 


a> 





The decision will be awaited with great 
interest. ‘Three successive Legislatures in 
Washington Territory have passed the 
woman suffrage law by heavy majorities. 
The first two bills were set aside by the 
Supreme Court because of a technical flaw 
in their heading. This was corrected in 
the third bill, which was carefully drawn, 
and rendered as strong as law could make 
it. Judge Nash thereupon .toof the ex- 
traordinary ground that no. Territerial 
Legislature had a constitutional right to 
enfranchise women, although the power 
to confer suffrage is expressly granted by 
Congress to the Territorial Legislatures, 
and three Territories have conferred the 
right on women. In some of these Terri- 
tories women have voted for nearly twenty 
years, and the constitutionality of it has 
never been questioned by Congress. Judge 
Nash’s decision has no ground to stand 
upon, legally, and it has-been generally 
condemned, even newspapers and lawyers 
opposed to woman suffrage pronouncing 
it unsound. But the new Democratic 
Supreme Judges of Washington Territory 
are known to be very strongly opposed to 
woman suffrage, and to have been deter- 
mined in advance to pronounce the law 
unconstitutional, if they could find any, 
possible pretext for doing’ so. Hence 
there is cause for anxiety as to the result. 

The National Teachers’ Association has 
elected a board of officers composed wholly 
of men. As one of the most distinguished 
women in the country says, in a private 
letter to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, the Asso- 
ciation has ‘“‘perpetrated the surprising 
and inexcusable anachronism” of putting 
only men in positions where women could 
do excellent service, and this in spite of 
the fact that the great majority of Ameri- 
can teachers are women. Next year let 
the Society elect a mixed board, such as 
there should be in every association where 
men and women work together. 
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Dr. Mary F. Thomas, State Superintend- 
ent of Franchise for the Indiana W. C. T. 
U., advises the local unions of Indiana to 
make a point of distributing suffrage liter- 
ature at County and State fairs, and simi- 
lar assemblages. She recommends espec- 
jally the leaflets, ‘‘Why the W.C. T. U. 
Seeks the Ballot,” by Mary B. Willard; 
‘Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Wo- 
man,” by Rev. C. C. Harrah; **Municipal 
Suffrage for Women,” by Ednah D. 
Cheney; *‘Government of Cities,” by H. 
B. Blackwell; ‘““fhe Bible for Woman 
Suffrage,” by Rev. J. W. Buashford; and 
“The Women’s Vote in Kansas,” all of 
which can be ordered from the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL office, Boston, Mass. Dr. 
‘Thomas urges every union that has not 
yet organized a franchise department to 
do so, and to visit the prospective mem- 
bers of the Legislature and try to interest 
them in favor of municipal suffrage. In 
conclusion, she says: 

‘*I know it is humiliating to have to ask, 
as some of us have, year after year, until 
our heads have grown gray and our eyes 
almost dim; ae let us never weary in 
well doing. e know our cause is right; 
every mother ought to have the iegal and 

litical right to protect her own home, 
pat so long as men, ——- to be the 
protectors of women, withhold the rights 
that they regard as sacred for themselves, 
we have no alternative but to ask. Let us 
educate public sentiment, and in due time 
this department will furnish blank peti- 
tions for municipal suftrage for women, to 
the different unions, to be filled and pre- 
sented to the Legislature.” 

The Kansas Methodist-Chautauqua, pub- 
lished at ‘Topeka, makes a highly abusive 
assault on a prominent woman suftragist, 
in language whose grossness renders it un- 
fit for quotation. After criticising some 
of her utterances at the Women’s Inter- 
national Council, the editor intimates that 
if she had not used unnatural methods to 
avoid maternity, she would now be taking 
eare of her children ‘“‘amid the silent 
sweets of domestic bliss,” instead of rant- 
ing upon a public platform. As the 
woman suffragist in question has seven 
children and a number of grandchildren, 
the accusation seems sufficiently ground- 
less. The vulgarity of language in this 
editorial is something phenomenal in a 
religious paper, especially in one belong- 
ing to the Methodist denomination and 
published in progressive Kansas. Its 











grammar is almost as singular as its abus- 
iveness and lack of propriety. 

So much has been said about the short- 
comings of servant girls that the short- 
comings of servant boys will be read with 
interest, as set forth in the experiences of 
a California family who recruited their 
kitchen help from among the noble Japan- 
ese youths sent to this country to be edu- 
cated. 
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Mrs. C. F. Corbin wrote a letter against 
woman suffrage to the Christian Union 
not long ago, in which she drew an argu- 
ment against woman suffrage from the 
fact that there is an age after which a boy 
resents having his mother (or his father 
either, for that matter) try to govern him 
by physical force, Mrs. Corbin took the 
extraordinary ground that this is because 
the boy has a natural and divinely im- 
planted instinct that he is ‘born to physi- 
cal and intellectual mastery over women,” 
and that the manliest boy is the one who 
is most inclined to despise his mother’s 
authority. The Sandwich (Ill.) Argus 
sensibly says: 

That mother is best loved who with her 
womanly tenderness combines the force 
to control her sons,and thousands of 
mothers do that so long asthey live... . 
We do not know how much experience 
Mrs. Corbin has had in bringing boys up 
to “strong and noble manhood,” but we 
have had some, and have found that a 
good spanking was the surest corrective, 
from the time ‘‘when manhood began to 
stir his veins” so that he thought he was 
“born to physical and mental mastery 
over his mother,” until age had given 
more sense. 
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An article has been going around the 
papers, which speaks of Miss Mary Gar- 
rett as virtually controlling the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, managing it with great 
ability, and being more thoroughly con- 
versant with its affairs than any other 
person. It is asserted that the only rea- 
son she is not president of the road is ‘*be- 
cause her fine sense of modesty and true 
womanly reserve” will not allow her to 
take such a position. Frances Willard 
writes to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL that she 
sees no reason why a woman who controls 
a railroad, and knows more about its af- 
fairs than anybody else, should not be 
president of it in name as well as in fact. 
She thinks there would be no offence to 
modesty whatever in Miss Garrett’s tak- 
ing the position for which she is said to 
be so well qualified. 


oss 
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At a woman suffrage meeting recently 
held in South Kensington, Eng., Mrs. 
Ashton Dilke spoke upon her American 
trip. 

Ses the position of women in 
England and America, it seemed to her 
that more political progress had been 
made in England, more progress in open- 
ing out new professions and occupations 
for women in America. Politics were of 
less importance in America than in Eng- 
land. in America there was no land 
question, no financial question, no army 
and navy, no foreign affairs, and the 
people were contented with their Consti- 
tution. Thus, the women, like the men, 
did not take so deep an interest in politics 
as they didin England. It was, however, 
invigorating to tind women caring so much 
for woman suffrage. Men and women 
worked more separately in America than 
in England. en hardly ever appeared 
on the platform at a suffrage meeting, 
though they would be among the audi- 
ence; and women were not found taking 
part in men’s meetings. 


The last statement is a mistake, as re- 
gards the general practice of suffrage 
associations in this country. A suffrage 
meeting is rarely held at which men do 
not appear on the platform. It is true, 
however, that women do not yet take part 
in men’s political meetings as freely here 
at they doin England. But they have be- 
gun to do it, and the custom is visibly 
growing. 
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Ex-Governor F. E. Warren, of Wyom- 
Ing Territory, who strongly supports 
woman suffrage, says that the Terri- 
tory is growing rapidly and increasing in 
wealth, population and prosperity. The 
people in the territories, he says, are gen- 
erally anxious for a return of Republican 
rule, under which they received more lib- 
eral treatment than since the Democrats 
came into power. 





The French minister of war proposes to 
abolish the absurd old military regulation 
that an officer who wishes to marry must 
first get his-colonel’s consent, and present 
a certificate that his sweetheart has a 
dowry of at least $4,0v0. 





Mrs. Williams was tired, worn out and 
discouraged; Molly was tired and cross; 
Mr. Williams was mad; Henry was plain- 
ly and unmistakably disgusted, and Ethel 
was tired and tearful, which was, perhaps, 
the worst'of all; and it was all on account 
of the servant girl, or I should say, more 
correctly, the lack of a servant girl; for 
Bridget had departed, leaving behind her, 
in good vigorous Irish, her opinion of the 
Williams family. ‘Three dreary weeks 
had followed upon the servant's depart- 
ure, weeks during which Mrs. Williams 
and Ethel had done all the work; under 
protest it must be admitted, but still it 
had been thoroughly well done; and yet 
they were as undecided what to do next 
as on the first day they had been left alone. 
Good, competent help was not hard to get 
in Oakland, provided one paid high wages ; 
but the Williamses could not afford, nor 
was their family large enough to make it 
seem right, that they should give more 
than fifteen or sixteen dollars a month to 
a servant whose only work was in the 
kitchen and dining-room; for all the 
washing was done out of the house, and 
Mrs. Williams and Ethel attended to the 
bed-rooms. 

The free and independent spirit which 
had characterized them at the outset, 
when Bridget first left, was being slowly 
but surely crushed under the inevitable 
dish-washing, table-setting, and unending 
routine of kitchen work; and on this 
memorable evening the family was ready 
for peace; by fair means if possible, but 
under any circumstances peace. They 
were sitting around the parlor fire, gloom- 
ily discussing ways and means, how they 
could best intimate to some of Bridget’s 
lady-friend kitchen girls that they were 
willing to be forgiven and worked for 
once again, when the bell rang, and young 
Mrs. Eldridge appeared upon the scene, 
fresh and smiling. 

‘**Well, you poor people,” said she, after 
greeting them all, ‘‘I have had an idea this 
afternoon, and came over to give you the 
benefit of it; though my husband said, 
when I told him, that I ought to think 
twice before I gave away what I so rarely 
possessed. I came to see why you do not 
send to the Japanese Mission and get a 
good school-boy to do your kitchen work 
for you?” 

“Get a what?” asked all the Williamses 
in a breath; and hope once more began to 
shine in the eyes of the wife and mother. 

**Now listen to me,” said Mrs. Eldridge, 
seating herself comfortably in a rocking- 
chair. ‘I'll tell you all I know about this 
thing, and who knows but through it you 
may soon be out of your valley of humil- 
iation and slough of despond? Of course 
you have never for one moment tried the 
Chinese—I know you don’t like them and 
won’t have them about, though what in 
the world I should do without my Ling I 
don’t know; but that is neither here nor 
there; [know you cannot get a Chinaman, 
good, bad or indifferent, for less than 
twenty dollars a month, so that subject is 
ended.” 

“They’re sv impertinent,” murmured 
Mrs. Williams; but the interruption was 
unheeded. 

‘*Now, it seems the Japanese send out 
dozens and dozens of boys constantly to 
California to be educated. Some of these 
boys are of very high aristocratic families, 
as well as from poorer homes, but they all 
come for the one purpose—a good educa- 
tion; and as they seem to have no faise 
pride, they are willing to go into any one’s 
home while they are learning, and work. 
Thus their time out of school hours not 
only brings them in a little income, but 
they get their rooms and board, and learn 
how the Americans live, to say nothing of 
the help they obtain in learning to speak 
English. Some of the richer boys rent 
rooms and never do any outside work, but 
the majority of them all do housework be- 
fore and after school hours while going 
through the grammar grades, for the 
smallest wages, as their principal object is 
to get time to study and a place to stady 
in. Mrs. Reed, who told me this, has the 
second son of a viscount, or whatever the 
corresponding Japanese rank is, in her 
kitchen, and he is politeness itself. He 
wears a gold watch and chain, gold sleeve- 
buttons and studs, in fact, dresses better 
than her own son; has his initials worked 
oo his underclothes and stamped on his 
valise, and owned such a beautiful silk 
umbrella, she used to say she was always 
tempted to borrow it when she went out; 
and in every way he was altogether gor- 

(Continued on Eighth Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


. Mrs. Hareret Bonp has been appointed 
police matron at Oswego, N. Y. 

Epna° DgaN Proctor, the authoress, 
has given a drinking fountain to Henniker, 
N. H., her native town. 

Mrs. RayMonpD, (Annie Louise Cary) 
has given $250 for a free bed in the Maine 
State General Hospital. 


Mrs. KENDAL, the great English actress, 
is the inventor and patentee of a lamp and 
candle shade, from the sales of which she 
derives a handsome profit. 

Mrs. JAMES BENNETT, of Richmond, 
Ky., has addressed an appeal to the mem- 
bers of Congress, asking them to pass an 
act declaring that women are entitled to 
vote under the United States Constitution, 
and shall be permitted to do so. 

Mrs. ARTHUR STANNARD, better known 
to the reading public as ‘John Strange 
Winter,’ lives on the bank of the ‘Thames 
and has a large garden running in a series 
of broad terraces down to the water’s 
edge. Here she gives pleasant garden 
parties, attended by literary people. 

Frav HEMPEN has been refused per- 
mission to lecture on law at the University 
of Zurich, but in giving their decision, the 
law faculty say that the University 
statutes do not debar women from lectur- 
ing. It looks like a clear case of prejudice, 
as Frau Hempen, who is a doctor in law, 
has attracted large audiences of students 
to her lectures at Zurich. ‘ 

Mrs. EDWIN S. STEVENS, of Castle 
Point, Hoboken, N. J., has presented the 
working-girls’ club of that city (the Indus- 
trial Society of Hoboken) with a club- 
house of its own. The house was built 
especially for the purpose, and is believed 
to be the only club-house for women 
which is owned outright by the organiza- 
tion. 

Miss REBECCA WRIGHT, now Mrs. Ben- 
sal, who gave Gen. Sheridan the secret in- 
formation by which he won the battle of 
Winchester, is a clerk in the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington. She has among 
her treasures a gold watch bearing the 
inscription: ‘“*Presented to Rebecca L. 
Wright, Sept. 19, 1867, by Gen’l Phil H. 
Sheridan. A memento of Sept. 19, 1864.” 

Mrs. SARAH J. DAVIDSON, of Toronto, 
sister-in-law of the late Prof. Davidson 
who did so much to open the medical de- 
partment of Edinburgh University to 
women, is to be teacher in the Kinder- 
garten for the Blind, at Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. She has been for three years at the 
head of the Kindergarten department in 
the Tileston School at Wilmington, N. C. 


Mrs. Emma W. HAYDEN has given the 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phil- 
adelphia, in trust, $2,500, to be known as 
the Hayden Memorial Geological Fund, in 
memory of her husband, the late Prof. 
Ferdinand V. Hayden, LL. D. A bronze 
medal and the balance of the interest aris- 
ing from the fund are to be awarded 
annually for the best publication, explora- 
tion, discovery, or research in the 
sciences of geology and paleontology, or in 
such particular branches of these as may 
be designated. 

Miss DORA WHEELER, the artist, has 
lost her suit against the White Star Steam- 
ship Company, brought to recover $2,000 
damages for the loss of a number of paint- 
ings sent over from England on the Ger- 
manic. The loss is a public one, for the 
paintings were portraits, made from the 
life by Miss Wheeler, of Mrs. Annie 
Thackeray Ritchie, Austin Dobson, Walter 
Besant, and other well-known littérateurs. 
Judge Patterson, before whom the case 
was tried, decided that Miss Wheeler 
should have notified the company of the 
value of her baggage, that they might 
have taken extra precautions with it. 


Miss KATHARINE WILLARD, daughter 
of Mrs. Mary B. Willard, and niece of 
Miss Frances E. Willard, is spending the 


‘summer in Evanston, at Rest Cottage. 


She sang recently at Battery D, Chicago, 
on the evening when her aunt spoke be- 
fore the four thousand delegates of the 
Society of Christian Endeavor, and was 
given a royal encore when it was dis- 
covered that her bird-like voice was cap- 
able of filling that huge auditorium with 
sweet pure tones. She has had already 
two years and a half of musical training 
in Berlin, Germany, and will return there 
for several more on the first of September. 
Mrs. Mary. B. Willard, who is now in 
Europe with a party of yoang ladies, will 
then reopen her Home School for Amer- 


| ican girls. 
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is an accomplished fact. The people came 
together at Christianson’s Grove, June 16 
and 17. Though not quite so large an as- 
semblage this year as last, the audience 
was composed of interested listeners, and, 
for a grove meeting, the order was excel- 
lent. 

This association is unique, none other 
exactly like it. It owes its being and 
success to its President, Mrs. A. G. Lord. 
It has a badge. Members become such 
by signing this pledge :— 


“T pledge myself to labor for the purit 
and equality of men and women in social, 
political and religious life; to abstain 
from the use of all intoxicating drinks as 
a beverage; also from the use of tobacco 
and ee a language. By the help of 
God I will keep this pledge as long as I 
live.” 

Mrs. Lord, the president, is indefatigable. 
She holds the reins. Every one does her 
bidding. All who believe in progressive 
reform, and some who never give a 
thought that way, submit to her orders. 
She says unto one, ‘‘Go!”’ and he goeth, 
and to another, **Come!” and she cometh. 
She tells us what to do, and we do it if we 
can. She is building up a good work in 
this County of Lincoln, by her untiring 
labors with voice and pen, using brain and 
hands unweariedly to lift up humanity. 
Many a hard-earned dollar from her pri- 
vate purse, does she expend to promote 
right and justice, unknown to many. 
Mrs. Lord is one whom to. know is to 
love and esteem, and the longer one is in- 
timately associated with her, the more one 
is made to admire her wonderful talents. 
Her patience and perseverance in over- 
coming ignorance, and rooted prejudice, 
and even persecution, have been sublime, 
pe one considers all that this devoted 
Christian woman has suffered, even at the 
hands of those she would benefit. 

So seldom is it that the dwellers of this 
far country place listen to ‘a feast of 
reason and a flow of soul,” that the dis- 
course of the Rev. C. W. Casely on Satur- 
day afternoon was doubly appreciated. 
He commanded the attention of every one, 
as he addressed the young men and maid- 
ens with words of counsel. Twice he 
spoke that afternoon; the last time upon 
the great advantages enjoyed by women 
in favored Christian lands, compared with 
the hard lot of women in pagan India. 
He showed the difference between the 
teachings of Moses and of their heathen 
law-giver. He gave interesting examples 
of the life of poor women and especially 
of widows, in heathen India among the 
Brahmins. His words were listened to 
with great interest. He is the Methodist 
minister at Lincoln, Kan. 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns, of Salina, gave an 
address on woman suffrage, showing many 
reasons why women need the ballot, owing 
to the injustice done by the laws in differ- 
ent States, of which laws many people 
have no knowledge. She gave as the reason 
why women are not treated worse than 
they are, the chivalry of men, and the fact 
that the mep are better than the laws. 
Where there comes to our knowledge 
sometimes a shocking case of inhumanity 
and oppression of woman by man, and 
the aid of law is asked to right some fla- 
grant wrong or cruelty, the inquirer is met 
by the stern fact that there is no law to 
help. What law there is, is usually on 
the man’s side, even to the extent of tear- 
ing the infant from its mother’s arms, 
which can be done lawfaelly in many 
states if the husband so wills. 

Mrs. Johns cited the law in nearly every 
State in the Union which gives the father 
the power to dispose of his children, born 
n wedlock, by will, even in some States of 
the unborn child which shall come into ex- 
istence after his death. It gives him the 
power to will them away to strangers 
without consulting his wife or getting her 
consent. Many more convincing proofs 
she gave why women needed the ballot. 
Mrs. Johns is a pleasing speaker, and close 
attention was given to her words. She 
also made an interesting uddress on Tem- 
perance, on Sunday afternoon, pointing 
out the evils that follow the use of intoxi- 
cants. 

Mrs. Lord delivered a discourse on Sat- 
urday, quoting largely from the Bible, 
proceeded, the texts following one another 
ip logical sequence. She showed the 
effects of sensuality and selfishness, on the 
past ages, and also the present time, the 
curses which fall upon the children of a 
diseased parentage, through violations of 
nature’s laws by the preceding genera- 
tion. 

Many Sunday Schools were present. 
Their beautiful banners decorated the 
grounds. Among them were Cedron, Pot- 
tersburgh, Trail Creek, Allamead, and 
Green Valley Schools. The regular lesson 
for that Sunday was taken by the whole 
congregation as one school, it being con- 





truths for parents and teachers to profit 
by, in bringing up and cultivating chil- 
dren to think only pure thoughts, and do 
only what is good aad noble. She closed | 
with an earnest appeal to..parents and 

teachers to so train the youth and watch. 
over and guard them, that they shall come 

up to manhood and womanhood with 

clean lips and pure hearts, for in our chil- 

dren lies the only hope of our nation. 

The exercises throughout were preceded 

by prayer and song, and interspersed with 

Gospel hymns conducted by Ida Woods 

with an organ, furnished by the owner of 

the grove, whose residence was near. 

Mrs. Wait of the Lincoln Beacon was 
present both days, also several others from 
Lincoln, that being a society in which all 
can participate in moral reform without 
mentioning political parties, for, as Mrs. 
Tord says, ‘This society. is strictly non- 
partisan in politics, and non-sectarian in 
religion.” 

At the close a vote of thanks was ten- 
dered to Mr. Casely, Mrs. Johns and all, 
who in any way had helped make the meet- 
ing a success. This yearly meeting is 
of great interest here every year, and the 
“June picnic” is reckoned as the great 
event of the season. It is a pleasant gath- 
ering of workers and pleasure-seekers. 
Last year Mrs. Saxon was with us, but 
this year she was engaged in Nebraska. 
Year before last Mrs. Clara B. Colby spoke 
for us, and for two years we have had 
Mrs. Gougar’s brilliant eloquence on the 
popular themes of the day. 

MARIAN K. GLADMAN. 

Pottersburgh, Kan. 
eo o—__ -—_ 


A BRAVE SOUTHERN EDITOR. 


Rev. W. Smith Martin, pastor of the 
M. E. Church at Lowndesville, 8. C., and 
editor of the Lowndesville Advocate, has 
come out boldly in his paper in favor of 
equal rights for women. The very cause 
which would have deterred a weaker man 
from speaking out—the extreme conserva- 
tism of his neighbors and associates— 
seems to have stimulated him to express 
himself. Under the heading *‘Woman’s 
Sphere,” he says: 


This subject has been going the rounds 
in the newspapers, and most writers have 
been giving great latitude to the side of 
limitation. You can hear as much as 
you please on one side of this much- 
vexed question, but woe be to the man 
who ventures an opinion in opposition 
to the old fixed standards which have 
circumscribed woman’s sphere! We are 
warned against any step being taken out 
of the present established customs, lest 
her purity and virtue be compromised. . . 
On this, as well as on all other subjects 
which we claim to know anything about, 
we have our opinion, and as it is one of 
the living subjects of the present, we will 
introduce it into our editorial columns. 

Wowan in her best estate is what she is 
made by the light of Christianity, and just 
as Christian civilization becomes the rul- 
ing principle of human life, will she 
break down all barriers, and extend the 
operations of her being. As American 
citizens we boast of our regard for woman, 
and at certain occasions, and when the sen- 
timental is running high, we get poetical, 
and in eloquent strains dwell upon her 
beauty, her virtue and her gloty; and yet 
when the whole matter is reduced to a 
reality, there is a great deal of bosh in 
our professed regard for woman. 

It is very true, Christianity makes her 
what she is in man’s estimation, and it 
corrects and purifies her character in her 
own eyes; but we are very wrong when 
we conclude that our regard for her is per- 
fected. 

With all the fancy syllabubism (which 
amounts to nothing but an ejaculatory 
sentiment) we are forced to admit that 
the real, solid, substantial tokens of our 
appreciation for her, have been and are 
very far from what they should be. I 
maintain that there is nothing in the Word 
of God, or in nature, that forbids woman 
from being and doing anything that she 
cau be and do, as well as man. 

Starting at this point, the subject is one 
not to be answered and set aside by the 
sentimental appeals to the sacredness of 
woman’s purity and honor, and the claim 
that you sacrifice both, unless the customs 
of society circumscribe her sphere of op- 
eration. 

I claim that woman, especially in our 
Southern country, is more of a slave than 
we are willing to admit. 

The idea of a restricted sphere tends to 
this deplorable result. 

Years ago, I heard one of the most 
distinguished men of South Carolina say, 
“In these days woman is too much 
and too little ” and from then 
until now that sentiment has, grown on 


me. 

I believe that it is the slavish restric- 
tion placed upon woman, that is retarding 
the p of Christianity, and in the 
open ratio degrading our common human- 
ty. 

Woman is man’s equal in every sphere 
of life, and in every quality of nature ex- 
cept where nature has a distinction; but 
she is only an equal. 

If there is any nt in life where 
she cannot be and do what man can, then 











it is designedly forbidden; but I claim 


Mrs. Livertore, fn her recent address at 


‘the Martetta’(0:) q 
sketch of the women of the Reyolution : 


As I have searched out and studied the 
histories of these immortal forty-eight 
pioneers, who made their way across the 
mountains, throt the ess stiow in 
midwinter, manifesting a hardy endur- 
ance, and a heroic fortitude rarely equalled, 
and who found themselves in April, a cen- 
tury ago, on the very spot where we now 
stand, without a roof to shelter them, I 
have asked, myself, What of the women 
associated with these heroes? Who were 
their mothers and wives, their sisters and 
sweethearts? As I bave followed them in 
their exploits in the savage wilderness, 
now assailed by Indians, who stole their 
horses, slaughtered their cattle, toma- 
hawked their men, and captured their 
women, now battling with the fury of the 
elements, and then the victims of the in- 
sidious diseases that are the bane of pio- 
neer life, and through all reverses and 
calamities exhibiting the same unflinching 
courage, and the same heroic persistence, 
[have again inquired, What of the women? 
For [ have learned through my studies, as 
well as by observation of life, that the 
most godlike qualities of manhood rarely 
come to fruitage, save when they are 
matched and stimulated by equally lofty 
traits of womanhood. 

History, not condescending to fulness 
of detail when it speaks of the men who 
came to Marietta a century ago, is very 
chary of information concerning the 
women associated with them. But the 
war of the Revolution had ended only five 
we previous to the hegira to the Ohio 

alley—the Declaration of Independence 
and the Ordinance of 1787 were contem- 
poraneous — and the convention that 
framed the constitution of the United 
States was in session when the ordinance 
was passed. These men and women be- 
longed, therefore, to the stirring days of 
the Revolution. 

“The ammunition of the Continental 
soldiery in the war for freedom came from 
the pulpit, and the farmer's fireside.” said 
Senator Hoar. The men of the Revolu- 
tion had no cowardly, faint-hearted 
mothers and wives to hang about their 
necks like millstones. Their women were 
as heroic in fibre as themselves. Patriotic 
mothers nursed the infancy of freedom. 
They talked with their children of the 
wrongs of the people, and of their invaded 
rights, and uttered their asplrativus for a 
better state of things, and sons and daugh- 
ters grew sensitive to the tyranny that op- 
pressed their parents, and as they came to 
maturity burned with an intense desire to 
defend their rights to the utmost. Daring 
the French and Indian wars that preceded 
the war of the Revolution, women had 
learned to rely on themselves, had become 
experts in the use of fire-arms, and in 
many instances had defended themselves 
and children. They were tired with the 
same love of liberty as the men; they 
were equally stung with the aggressions 
of the British government, and as resolute 
in their determination to resist them. 
They encouraged the men to enter the 
army. cheered them when despondent, 
toned them to heroic firmness when waver- 
ing, and cheerfully assumed every bur- 
den which the men dropped to repel the 
invaders of their country and their homes. 

Not only did women mingle their prayers 
with those of men at the family altar, be- 
seeching divine guidance, but their own 
council was sought by men, and given in the 
deliberations that resulted in the nation’s 
independence. Less than half a century 
ago, biographical sketches of the women 
of the Revolution were published, whose 
achievements entitled them to prominence. 
The list included the names of over one 
hundred and sixty women, who had ren- 
dered signal service to their country. De- 
spite the light esteem in which the service 
of.women has been held, and the ease 
with which it is forgotten, their record 
had met ape and their memories 
perpetua for three-quarters of a cen- 


tury. 

Foressent among them stood Mrs. Mercy 
Warren, wife of Joseph Warren, and sister 
of James Otis, author of the never-to-be- 
forgotten axiom, ‘Taxation without rep- 
resentation is tyranny.” She po 
the fiery ardor and patriotic zeal of her 
distinguished brother, with more political 
wisdom and sagacity. She was, the first 
one to suggest the doctrine of the “right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, as inherent and belonging to all man- 
kind,” and the patriots of that day accept- 
ed her teaching. She first of all coun- 
selled separation from the mother country 
as the only solution of the political prob- 
lem, and so impressed her convictions 
upon Samuel and John Adams that they 
were foremost in their advocacy of ‘‘Inde- 
pendence,” and received marked dis- 
courtesy from their contemporaries for 
their imprudence. 

She corresponded with the Adamses, 
Jeflerson, Gens. Gerry and Knox, Lee 
and Gates, and others who sought her ad- 
Washin eth,” wubptied ipetit l teenies 

ashington, supp politica 
with their arguments, and was the first 
woman to teach political leaders their 
duties in matters of State. She kept a 
faithful record of events during the ‘revo- 
lution war, drew her own conclusions 
as a philosopher and politician, and at the 
close of the str e published a history 
of the war, which contains feithful — 
traits of the most eminent men of the day. 

, in his “Your in the United 
States,” says of her, ‘Seldom has a woman 


in any age acquired such ascendency b: 
the ~ A... force of a powerful intellect 
and her influence continued e. 








newy courage, that never 
And when they 

w of cheer by relin- 
pects of advantage to them- 


BOCES tonccncine -_ and all other 
selves to card, spin and weave cloth- 
omens households, and as far as 

of the army—when they gave of 
own , and contributed arms and 
ammunition to the soldiers, melted the 
wealth of pewter ware in which many of 
the colonial households were rich, and 
ran it into bullets.for the army—when 
they raised grain, gathered it, and had it 
ground for bread that the poor and feeble 
might be fed—when they visited the hos- 
pitals with proper diet for the sick and 
the wounded—when they sought out the 
dungeons of the provost, and the crowded 
holds of the prison-ships, with food and 
pr me = yas fe ae en te words 
on r lips—when they un ogly con- 
demned coldness or backwardness Ta the 
nation’s cause, and young girls refused the 
suite of lovers, till they had obeyed 
the call of their country for military ser- 
vice—when they received their beloved 
dead slain in battle, and forebore to weep, 
although their hearts were breaking— 
when they hushed the bitter resentment 
of their souls, which had been aroused b 
British invasion, and gave even to their 
enemies Christian burial, who but for 
them, at times, would not have received 
it—when they trained their little children 
to the same uncomplaining patience, the 
same steely endurance. and the same hero- 
ic love of liberty that they manifested, un- 
til boys and girls gloried in danger and 
privation—what wonder that the heroes 
of the Revolutionary War were invincible, 
and that the young David of the colonies 
ee the mighty Goliah of the na- 
tions 

John Adams, the second President of 
the Republic, well knew the women of the 
Revolution, and was able to measure a su- 
perior woman wherever he found her, and 
to estimate her influence. His own wife, 
Mrs. Abigail Adams, was the personal 
friend of Mrs. Mercy Warren, and every 
whit her peer. Her husband was proud 
to acknowledge her as his own equal, in 
all save early education, which was ac- 
corded him in large measure, and wholly 
denied her. Commenting on the futile 
efforts of the British Gen. Howe to obtain 
possession of Philadelphia, which the col- 
onists foiled, for a long time, Mr. Adams 
wrote his wife, ‘I do not believe Gen. 
Howe has a very great woman for a 
wife. A smart woman would have put 
Howe in possession of Philadelphia a long 
time ago.” 

In the winter of 1780, the resources of 
the country touched their lowest point, 
and allowed but the scantiest supply of 
food and clothing for any one. British 
cruisers on the coast destroyed every ho 
of aid from the merchant veasels, and the 
cup of misfortune, pressed to the lips of 
the struggling colonies, ran over with bit- 
terness. Even the ability of the wealthi- 
est and most generous was exhausted by 
the repeated drafts made upon them. So 
great was the need of the army, that Gen. 
Steuben, who had been Aid-de-Camp to 
the King of Prussia, and had learned the 
art of war from the renowned Frederick 
the Great, declared that ‘‘there was nota 
commander in all Europe who could keep 
his troops together a week in such sufler- 
—— destitution.” 

ut when all despaired, the women ral- 
lied. All else was temporarily forgotten. 
The women of Philadelphia went from 
house to house, soliciting money, or what- 
ever could be converted into money. 
They asked for cloth, garments and food. 
Rich ladies stripped themselves of a 
that were heirlooms in their families— 
pillaged their parlors of bric-a-brac, with 
the hope that it might find purchasers— 
and emptied their purses of the last penny 
they possessed. More than $7,500 in spe- 
cie were collected, when hard money was 
at its highest value. Poor colored women 
contributed their hard-earned little sums, 
the Marchioness de la Fayette gave one 
hundred guineas in gold, and the Countess 
de Luzerne six thousand dollars in conti- 
nental paper. They bought cloth, cut 
and made garments for the soldiers, and 
then varried them to the army. One lad 
cut five hundred pairs of pantaloons wi 
her own hands, and then superintended 
their manufacture. Mrs. Bache, reer 
of Dr. Franklin, was a leadiug spirit in 
these patriotic efforts. A company of 
French noblemen called oper her, when 
she conducted them to her parlor, in 
which the Philadelphia women Soares 
the shirts they were making, as fast as 
they were completed. Already there 
were twenty-two hundred of them, each 
marked with the name of the married or 
unmarried lady who had made it. 

Gen. Washington =—t acknowl- 
edged the services rendered by these no- 
ble women, and said, ‘‘The army ought 
not to regret its sacrifices or sufferings, 
when they meet so flattering a reward in 
the sympathy of women. or can it fear 
its interests will be neglected, when es- 
poused by advocates as powerful as they 
are amiable.” 

This was not a mere spasm of helpful- 
ness, that soon died out in forgetfulness 
and inaction. All through the dreary 
winter the women continued their visits 
to Washington’s camp, fortifying the men 
by their own inflexible spirit. always 
laden with comforta for the needy, pre- 
pared to serve as cook or seamstress, 
amanuensis or nurse, and prompt with 
hymn or story, Bible-reading or prayer, 
as the occasion demanded. 

Why do I recall these events to your 
memory? Because the war during 
these noble deeds were wrought, had been 
ended but five y when - Putnam, 

th his band of colonists, arrived at the 
town of 
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receding century. ad 

|... BHE_BAVED THE RAILROAD, 
The accoynt given by the TP eteseiphia 

Record of a wotian who ‘mahages 4 


twenty-milllon-dollar corporation and has 
saved it from ruin, suggests the story of 
Catherine Vernon in Mrs. Oliphant’s 
‘*Hester.” 


‘‘Miss Mary Garrett, the daughter 
founder of the Baltimore pac red bo 


road system, is an ex woman,” 
said a gentleman well uainted with the 
facts, ‘‘and, but that she is a woman, she 


would to-day be president of that road.” 
Miss Garrett has never obtruded her indi- 
viduality iu the management of the great 
property which her father left at his 
death, but her influence and capacity have 
been felt and recognized by every one who 
has come in contact with the financia} 
management of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company. For many years be- 
fore her father’s » She was his chief 
assistant. Her love for her father was the 
ruling passion of her life, and her devotion 
to him was the admiration of her friends 
and the des of those who sought to 
win her hand in marriage. 

Miss Garrett to-day, although few per- 
sons know it, controls and manages the 
Garrett interest in the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. and has for some time been the 
most potential factor in the manipulations 
of the interests of that great corporation. 
She is thoroughly acquainted with all the 
details of the business of the road and its 
financial status, and has always been 
looked upon as one of its most sagacious 
advisers. 

Although personally directing the man- 
agement of a property worth not less than 
$20,000,000, Miss Garrett is almost un- 
known to business men, because her mod- 
esty will not permit her to assume indi- 
vidual and personal control which both 
her capacity for financial affairs and her 
direct control of millions of money would 
enable her to do. 

There is no woman in the United States 
who can command more ready cash than 
Miss Garrett. Her knowledge of the road 
and its management gives her a position in 
the councils of that corporation not pos- 
sessed by any other individual. When 
her father was living, Miss Garrett was 
his private secretary, his best adviser and 
his most trusted friend, even above any of 
the old gentleman’s sons. It was in this 
capacity that she obtained her knowledge 
of the road and her insight into its finan- 
cial affairs. After the death of her father, 
Miss Garrett’s influence over her brother, 
Robert Garrett, was so marked that it be- 
came a matter of current talk in Balti- 
more. But there were certain theories 
held by her brother which even the influ- 
ence which she had over him could not 
successfully combat. When the schemes 
which led to the invocation of the aid of 
the Drexel syndicate culminated, Robert 
Garrett saw the wisdom of his sister’s coun- 
sels, which he had failed to follow, and 
a surrendered to her the manage- 
ment of his interest in the road. When 
he started on his tour around the world, 
his sister followed and overtook him at 
San Francisco, where he was induced to 
give her the control of all his interests in 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. 

Recently, when the syndicate which 
had helped the Baltimore and Ohio out of 
the difficulties in which it had unwittingly 
been plunged began to haggle about the 
commissions, and threatened to place the 
road in an embarrassing position, Miss 
Garrett quietly brushed them all aside, put 
up the needed cash, and saved the credit of 
the company. Since the recent death of 
her brother, T. Harrison Garrett. Miss 
Mary Garrett’s control of the Garrett 
estate has become practically unlimited, 
during Robert Garrett’s absence from the 
United States. 

Miss Garrett is most unassuming, and 
would never be taken for a great financier 
as she is, at first sight. She is not fond 
of notoriety, and in manners and habits is 
a most domestic and home-loving woman. 
She worshipped her father, and her most 
ardent hope is to see the great road which 
he built and brought to such great impor- 
tance, kept up to the position where he 
left it, and perpetuated as one of the great 
institutions of the country. 


THE WHITE ROSE OF TEMPERANCE. 


At the Monday afternoon meeting of 
the Boston Woman’s Christian Temper 
ance Union, the secretary, Mrs. Helen G. 
Rice, read the following letter from Miss 
Frances Willard: 


“The Prohibition party has chose 
the white rose as its emblem. Please 
see that this is stated in the papers, and get 
all our friends, including young men 4 
women, boys and girls, to take up wear 
ing it. This is a ‘war of the roses’ over 
again, and the temperance le cap 
have no better emblem than a white flow- 
er, if possible, a rose. The white rose is 
a more fitting emblem than any other 
flower. It is easily crushed, easily soiled, 
easily robbed of its purity, and & 
thorn. Oh, the thorns planted by inte 
perance! The fairest homes are rat- 
ed by. its ravages, and the choicest ovens 
and despoiled of their beauty. It 





the enemy of God and the enemy of civid 
zation. contentions of the houses 0 
York and Lancaster, the war of the roses 


for the Eaglish crown, commenced in 1452. 
and lasted forty years. Why should oe 
battle be so protracted? bak not div 

sion, is . One solid x of ve 
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Mississippi fs to have a W. C. T. U. 
paper edited by Mrs. H. B. Kells. 

In the first twenty-two weeks of this 
year patents were granted to fifty-three 
women. 

Miss Alice Holt, of Madison, took the 
prize for the best oration at the Wisconsin 
University Commencement. 


Mrs. [ra McLane has taken a contract to 
run twenty-three Montana mail routes for 
four years. 

Miss Cora E. Shober has been elected 
superintendent of Beadie Co., Dakota, re- 
ceiving twice as many votes as the male 
candidate. 

The Methodist General Conference came 
out $20,000 short of paying its expenses, 
and now the women who were not ad- 
mitted as delegates will probably be asked 
to get up fairs, festivals, sociables, etc., 
and raise the money to make up the de- 
ficiency.—Springfield Union. 

The Woman’s Tribune sensibly says, 
“The season for formal conventions and 
meetings is past. The duty of the hour 
for suffrage clubs is to hold picnics and 
camp-meetings. Secure a foothold at 
Chautauqua Assemblies for schools of 
politics, and prepare to demand represen- 
tation at county and State fairs.” 


‘Kind deeds never die.” An old lady in 
Virginia goes into her orchard every even- 
ing and, turning her face toward the north, 
prays fervently for the recovery of Gen. 
Sheridan. It seems that during the war 
her son, a Confederate soldier, was the re- 
cipient of some acts of kindness at the 
General’s hands, while a prisoner within 
the Federal lines. The boy was badly 
wounded, but lived long enough to tell his 
mother, who had come to him, how 
humanely he had been treated, and this 
the old lady has never forgotten. 


The ladies who have formed themselves 
into a Health Protective Association in 
New York, recently recommended, in a 
letter to Mayor Hewitt, the appointment 
of women as inspectors of street cleaning. 
The Philadelphia Ledger says: 

“Nothing could be better. They under- 
stand the business of sweeping and clean- 
ing better than men, and, having nothing 
to do with politics, could attend strictly 
to their duties as inspectors. A great mis- 
take is made in not utilizing to the full the 
special capabilities of women for munici- 

government—say in directing the af- 
fairs of the public schools and in such in- 
spections as a good housewife is qualified 
to make. There need be no question in 
this of equality of sexes, but an actual rec- 
ognition of the inequality due to training 
and education, which makes women better 
fitted for such work than men.” 

The newly formed Democratic Woman's 
Club at Milwaukee is an interesting move- 
ment, started by women of standing and 
refinement, and likely to be duplicated on 
the Republican side. It is well for women 
to inform themselves as to a coming duty. 
The object is modestly set forth as ‘‘a 
more thorough understanding of the great 
political questions of the day regarding 
tariff, protection and good government, 
with the best ways and means to be em- 
ployed of continuing the latter.” Essays 
tending to this purpose will be read at the 
meetings of the club, and prominent men 
will be asked to deliver addresses from 
time to time. The leading spirits in the 
¢lub have issued a circular to the women 
of the State, urging the formation of a 
chain of such clubs, and it is believed that 
this plan can be carried out successfully. 

More than once since she took the reins 
of government into her own hands as re- 
ent, Queen Christina of Spain has proved 
that she is not a woman to be trifled with. 
The latest instance of her spirit has just 
come to light. One of the court favorites, 
4 duchess holding the important office of 
chiet lady of the bedchamber, took what 
in a woman of less degree would be called 
* huff because a certain priest was not 
Promoted to the archbishopric of Santia- 
£0. She threatendg to resign her post. 

Please put your resignation into writ- 
ing,” said her majesty. This being done, 
the queen took the duchess at her word, 
20 less to the surprise than to the chagrin 
ha ae lady, who had calculated on’ her 

fluence to carry her ends. The queen’s 
Spirited act has been loudly applauded in 

as the Spaniards suffered too 
‘uch from the baleful influence of court 
‘favorites in a former reign to regard them 
With affection.—N, ¥. Sun. 
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BESSIE’S MISTAKE. 


BY VALENTINE MARCH. 


“I’m not one bit sleepy,” 


“For your journey to Dreamland, 
With fairies and fay; 

Make haste then, my lassie, 
For we must away!’’ 

“I'm not a bit sleepy,” 
She said after tea, 

Though she was just as sleepy 
As sleepy could be. 


The queer little man 
From the mystical Land 
Had hung on his arm 
A bag full of sand. 

Now what do you think 
He did then, my dear, 
With the bag full of sand 

He always had near? 


“I’m not one bit’’——sleepy, 
She wanted to say, 

But the old man prevented— 
“Quick, I must away!” 


The beautiful lashes 
Drooped lower and lower, 

While into the brown’ eyes 
The sand he did pour. 


“T’m not”——sald the maiden, 
Very faint then and low, 
As the queer little fellow 
Was ready to go. 


The brown lashes rested 
On cheeks white and fair, 
And soon on her arm 
Lay the dear golden hair. 


*Twas then the old Sandman, 
With strong, loving arm, 
Took her safely to Dreamland, 
And kept her from harm. 
Aurora, Ind. 
+o 


JONAH. 


Bennie and Roy were left at home alone 
one afternoon, while Aunt Julia went to 
the village to do some shopping. 

She had bidden them be good boys, and 
keep out of mischief. 

They meant to do so; and, to make it 
the more certain, each took his spelling- 
book to learn a line of words. 

But it was such atask! 

‘The sun shone so brightly and the birds 
sung so blithely that they just could not 
study! 

‘*Let’s go and feed Jonah,” said Ben, 
making a big ‘‘dog-ear” of his spelling- 
book leaf. 

“Jonah” was the great Plymouth Rock 
cock that was always ready to eat or have 
a quarrel. And he belonged to Ben and 
Roy. 

“Yes, let's yo!” echoed Roy. ‘That 
won’t be mischief.” 

Out they went to find Jonah; but he 
was not in the barn, nor in the yard. 

They heard a great chuckling over the 
garden wall. There was Jonah, right in 
the middle of Aunt Julia’s onion-bed, dig- 
ging with all his might, making the dirt 
and onion-settings fly out from behind in 
great ruin. 

‘Two of the hens were with him, looking 
on to catch the worms turned up by his 
big feet. Ben hullooed, and Roy seized a 
long brushy stick and ran after him. 

This frightened Jonah,so that he scudded 
beneath the barn. It was a long time be- 
fore he could be coaxed out. All the hens 
were there; and Ben tossed out a kernel 
or two of corn at a time, ‘‘just to see ’em 
run.” 

And, oh, how they did run and scramble 
and push each other! 

Soon Jonah got over his scare; for he 
was very tame, and was as eager to run 
after the kernels asthe hens. In the rush, 
he ran right between Ben’s feet, and was 
caught. 4 

Then the boys carried him into the house 
to give him some bread, as they often did. 

**Let’s let him look at himself!” cried 
Roy. ; 

They took down the little kitchen look- 
ing-glass. It was stood up against the 
wall, and Jonah was put down before it. 

How he ruffled up his neck-feathers, and 
strutted back and forth, and pecked the 
floor! The cock in the looking-glass ruf- 
fled up his feathers, too, and did exactly 
as Jonah did. 

That made Jonah dare up to the saucy 
cock and dance sideways. So the other 
danced, while Ben and Roy lay on the 
kitchen floor and laughed. 

But by and by Jonah could not endure 
the insults of this rude fellow any longer, 
and with one bold dash kicked his feet 
into the air and struck right at his bold, 
speckled breast. ; 

Ah, what a crash! The little looking- 
glass fell over upon the floor, broken into 
a hundred pieces. 

Jonah was scared; but in a moment, be- 
lieving that he had won the battle, he 
flapped his wings and crowed till the 
kitchen rang. 

Ben and Roy knew now that this was 
mischief; and they sat on the floor in a 
great panic when Aunt Julia came in. 

It was a great grief to the boys, but 


there was nothing to be done but sell 
Jonah to buy another looking-giass. And 
it helped them to remember to keep out of 





mischief.— Youth's Companion. 
HUMOROUS. 
Her Cousin—ti must say, Emma, you’ve 
grown quite handsome. There, now, 


can’t Fon give me a compliment in return? 
His n—Well, I should say that you 
were a gentleman of most excellent taste. 


spirit than was hemp’ £ what he was 
pleased to call “brain food.” He urged 
that no article of food furnished more 
brain matter than baked beans. Just then 
an old man looked up and said, “Young 
man, eat all the baked beans you can get. 
—Richmond Religious Herald. 


Speaking with a young lady, a gentle- 
man mecathoned that he tailed to keep 
abreast of the scientific advance of the 
age. ‘For instance,” he said, “I don’t 
know at all how the incandescent electric 
light, which is now used in some buildings 
and in railway cars, is procured.” ‘Oh, 
it’s very simple,” said the girl. ‘*You 
just turn a little button over the lamp, 
and the light appears at once.” 


apegpies divine was conversing with 
one of his parishioners, who was fearfully 
addicted to profanity and at the same time 
one of those conceited fellows who are 
apt to allude to themselves as ‘plain, 
blunt men.” ‘The latter concluded a 
speech with this shibboleth, adding, ‘‘And 
I call a spadea spade.” ‘The patient dom- 
inie responded. “I am glad yon do, Mr. 

; 1 was afraid you'd call it a d——d 
old shovel.”"—Commonwealth. 


In the Chinese language, coutsil, spoken 
with a rising inflection, means trousers; 
with a falling inflection, fruit. One day 
anew missionary gave a dinner to some 
of her foreign friends and, among other 
things, ordered her native servant to have 
coutsil for dessert. ‘The dinner proper 

assed off beautifully, but what was her 

orror at the close of the meal to see her 
servant enter the dining-room, bearing on 
a large waiter three pairs of her husband’s 
trousers! ‘Ihe merriment may be imag- 
ined.—Springfield Republican. 





Do yov suffer from scrofula, salt rheum, or 
other humors? Take Hood's Sarsaparilla, the 
great blood purifier. 100 doses one dollar. 


THE TEACHERS’ REST 


in Summer from PIANO, CLASS and VOICE instruction 
is quite compatible with making a plan of campaign 
for the Winter’s work, and a visit to one of the famous 
Ditson & Co., Music Stores of 








OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 

Cc. H. DITSON CU., 867 Broadway, N. Y., 
J.E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut St., Phil., 
or to their Branch Instrument Store: 

J.C. HAYNES & CO., 33 Court 8t., Boston, 





New music books to be examined are: 


Song Manual, (40c.) Emerson. Book II. For 
United Voices. Emerson. (50 cts.) Schools. 


ledergarion Chimes. | Wingia. Primary | a 
ou 
MB schools, Mekard. (30cts.)"” § Children. 


Children’s Diadem, Abbey and Munger. Sunday 
(30 cts.) Schools. 


> 1. F 
Cr et Pcs oe Players and 


lanist, ($1.) 
Young People’s Classics, ($1.) Singers. 
ng Classics, For Soprano.- ($1.) A 
jong Classics, Low Voices. ($1.) superfine 
lassic Tenor Songs. (#1.) collections. 


Any book mailed for retail price. Correspond 
for information. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


THE YOUNG IDEA 


A NEW MONTHLY 
DESIGNED FOR 


The Amusement and Instruction of 
CHILDREN. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 


Editors and Publishers: 


CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, 
CORA SCOTT POND, 
AIMEE 8. BIGELOW. 


Specimen Copy Free. 


31 Pemberton Square, Room 17, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has justbeen 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union 8q., New York; 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


For the Relief and Cure of 

nes acs. cnatipation, Head atone, 
y lady can take 

as they are not much larger than 


BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re 


WINE OF COCA itv, Toxic’ ma 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston. 

















A young man was discussing, with more | 
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Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, nd 
for sale at cost at office Woman's JouR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage tor Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fabies, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. : 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 
Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suftrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WoMAN’s JourR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 


The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 





Founded 1870, devoted to women’s interests, 
and especially to Woman Suffrage. 
EDITORS : 

LUCY STONE, H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


CONTRIBUTORS : 


Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mary 
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HAVE YOU READ 


7,8 ' ‘ 
Tilting at Windmills 
By EMMA M. CONNELLY. Oloth, $1.50. 

The Most Successful Novel of the Year. 
Opinions Expressed : 

“The author has made a grand hit.”—Chicago Inter- 

“A sparkling natyrainess of tone commends the story 


Ww urprised that the | social 

“We are su ti 

in the South could have bees 40 deoeie as 

Oe of the best novela of year both fn literary 
tore Juction yracuse, N. Y. 


LOTHROP’S SUMMER SERIES. 
PAPER, 25 CENTS EACH, 
Delightful books—clear type—ezcellent paper— 
handsome white and gold paper covers—none 80 
good in every particular have ever before been 

offered at 26 cents. 


GLADYS. A Romance. By Mary G. DaRiinc. 
with the summer ty of a party of ng 


t Ba: . 
tad Memphis, where both plot and characters mature. 
THE RUSTY LINCHPIN AND LUBOFF 


ARCHIPOVNA. After the Russian of Mme- 
Kokhanovsky. 





Rj Ts ft Ty yh 
of the cus o tl 

delightfal views of interiors. 4 

JOHN CREENLEAF, MINISTER. By JoLiaAn 

Warts. 

The author draws a powerful picture of social life of 
the preseat day, and while attempting to solve some of 
its problems, succeeds in making a thrilling and origi- 
nal story, 

MY GIRLS. By Lipa A. CuuRCBILL. 

The story will be read with eager interest by those 
who are longing for a life of usefulness and active self- 
support, and with sympathetic interest by the more 
worldly wise, 


THE ROMANCE OF A LETTER. By Low- 

ELL CHOATE. 

This bright story has the merit of an unusual plot to 
commend it, apart from one’s interest in the characters. 
The young heroine to whom was entrusted a difficult 
mission fulfils it nobly. Whether her choice of a hus- 
band will be satisfactory depends upon the reader. 
HESTER AND OTHER NEW ENGLAND 

STORIES. By Marcarer SIDNEY. 

The genuine New England flavor is preserved in these 
characteristic sketches, which are full of local color 
and tone, furnish a variety of studies of “real 
folks” in situations that are pleasing from their nat- 
uralness, 


PATIENCE PRESTON, M. D. By Mrs.A. F. 
RAFFENSPERGER. 


A brave young “woman doctor” makes her way into 
society, and achieves success in spite of opposition and 
personal criticism, She and society are both the gain- 
ers thereby. 


THE PETTIBONE NAME. By MARGARET 
SIDNEY. 


Few characters in American fiction have been more 
strongly drawn than Judith Pettibone, the noble, warm- 
hearted woman who sacrifices wealth, ease and comfort 
for the good of others. The !mpression of the story is 
not easily effaced. 


GRAFENBURG PEOPLE. Fiction but Fact. 
By REUEN THOMAS. 


This is not merely an entertaining story, but a strong 
plea for genuine Christianity as opposed to the narrow 
sectarlanisin which abounds in the churches and oper- 
ates as a barrier tu good feeling and successful work. 


At the Bookstores, or sent postpaid, by the Publishers. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


American Guide-Books, 


All Newly Revised in 1888. $1.50 Bach. 


The White Mountains. Eighth Edition. 12 
Maps. North Conway, Fryeburg, Jackson, 
Mount Washington, Bethlehem, Jetterson, Lan- 
caster, Littleton, Franconia, Pemigewasset Val- 
ley, etc. Contains the New Map, the result of 
the labors of the Appalachian Mountain Club. 

“The best book ever made for a similar pur- 
pose. As a matter of economy, no visitor to 
the White Mountains should be without it.”— 
Magazine of American History. 

“These exquisitely rich and fine volumes 
serve also as pleasant reminders of days spent 
in rational enjoyment. To travel with one of 
these guide-books is a liberal education.”— 
Beacon. 

New England. Eleventh Edition. 500 pages. 
17 Maps. Berkshire, Stockbridge, Lenox, 
Green Mountains, Lake Champlain, Moose- 
head Lake, Mount Desert, Nantucket, Cape 
Cod, etc. 

‘Complete, exhaustive and exact. It is not 
only a good thing for a travelling-satchel, but 
deserves a place in every library.” — Outing. 

The Maritime Provinces. Seventh Edition . 
8 Maps. Nova Scotia, Labrador, Cape Breton, 
Newfoundland, Halifax, St. John, Quebec, etc. 











F. Eastman, Dr. Emily Blackwell, Miss Mary 
E. Beedy, Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


8. C. VOGL, Advertising Department. 





PER YEAR, $2.50. 

To Libraries and Reading- Rooms, half | 
price. ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW | 
SUBSCRIBERS, $1.50. Address 

WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 





“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“The best source of information upon the womap 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton, 

“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WomMAn’s JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 
“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife” (Marietta Holly). 

“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted."—Frances £. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts (sam- 
ple copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 


C. WILDE, Woman's JoURNAL Office, 








PEERLESS DYES 2tc.'S.rccan 





Boston, Mass. 
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“Whoever visits the famous Bras d’Or, or 
the land of Evangeline, or Grand Manan, or 
other resorts of this picturesque and historical 
region—the land of perpetual coolness and 
quaintness—will find this book invaluable.”— 
Graphie. 

“Its fund of instruction to tourists is really 
immense.” —Literary World. 

“A rich treasury of everything the tourist 
wants to know about those delightful coun- 
tries.”— Boston Gazette. 


TICKNOR’S PAPER SERIES. 

“Charming books for a corner, for the hammock, 
oodiand copse.’’— White Mountain Echo. 

HOWELLS’S The Minister's Charge. 

Sous and Daughters. 


BYNNER’S Surrage. 
BELLAMY’S king Backward, 
- HELEN D. Brown’s Two College 


Forty eplamncs agus roaty. 50 cents each. Illus- 
trated catalogue of ali sent free. 
NEW NOVELS, ETC. 


Agethe Page. By Isaac HENDERSON. $1.50. 
World’s Verdict. By MArkx Hor«xtys, 


JR. $1.50. 


Queen Money. gig” author of “The Story of 


0 ate Delopiaine. B EpGArR FAWCETT. $1.50. 
Isidra. B ILLIS STEELL. $1.25. $ 
ie nnd Hon. 
etc. e 
By Br. ANDRE 


By H. M. SYLVEsTer. 


The 
Jouy A. DWILN. SYO. 


arvard 
P. PEABODY. $1.25. 
Homestead H 


yp ney 

The Ethics and Manly 8 

Joun BOYLE A crf at y $150. saad 
fh eerates: Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
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MALE MUTES AND WOMEN. 


“There is a notable stir,’ says the Mail 
and Express, “among the deaf-mutes.” 

Forty thousand of them are formin 
themselves into political clubs for this 
fall’s age om A large majority are for 
Harrison, the Republican movement 
spens them has been managed by J.F. J. 

and T. J. Lounsbury, who will in 
a few weeks start a paper called the Deaf 
Mute Press. Mr. Tresch said to-day that 
there are now over 100,000 deaf mutes in 
this country. 

In the case of these men, their “inability 
to fight” is not even hinted at as an objec- 
tion to their voting. They cannot fight, 
but they are men, and hence their right to 
vote is not questioned. Indeed, it is stout- 
ly defended. When the New York Herald 
says of this movement among the deaf- 
mutes that ‘‘it would appear that the Chi- 
nese who can’t read English, and the deaf- 
mutes who can’t hear or speak it, are for 
Harrison,” the Mail and Express devotes 
an article in reply to it, under the head- 
ing, “A Dastardly Attack, Brutal and 
Coarse,” and adds: 

It may be well for the Herald to remem- 
ber that among the deaf-mutes of the 
country may be found men of greater in- 
telligence and higher character and more 
exalted taste than those who would lend 
themselves to such low political warfare 
as the above. 

The very same excellence may be cred- 
ited to women, and in addition they render 
the high service of rearing men who can 
defend the country, and create the homes 
which are the nurseries of good men and 
women. But all this avails them nothing. 
The objection that ‘‘women do not fight,” 
is urged all the same against their right 
to vote. But in the case of men who can- 
not fight and even who are dumb, there is 
no objection. So much better is it to be 
a deaf-mute man than an intelligent, 
speaking woman! L. 8. 


+> 
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WOMEN IN THE CAMPAIGN. 


The most characteristic feature of the 
Harrison and Tyler campaign of 1840 was 
the participation of women in the Whig 
political meetings. Not only by their 
presence, but by their songs and social in- 
fluence, they were vastly instrumental in 
arousing the flame of enthusiasm which 
fired the Northern heart, and ejected the 
Van Buren dynasty from national power. 

The failure of the Republican Commit- 
tee on Resolutions (by a tie vote) to incor- 
porate in the national platform at Chicago 
the admirable woman suffrage resolution 
proposed by Mr. Jobn L. Whiting, in be- 
half of the American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, deprives the Republicans of any 
special claim upon the suffragists for sup- 
port. Yet the fact remains that in Con- 
gress and State Legislatures, nine-tenths 
of all the votes given for woman suffrage 
during the past twenty years have been 
cast by Republicans. 

The managers of the campaign of Har- 
rison and Morton have shown adisposition 
to revive in 1888 the principles and meth- 
ods of 1840. Issues distinctively Republi- 
can have been made secondary, and ‘‘the 
protection of home industry” has been re- 
stored to its ancient pre-eminence. If the 
Republican managers are wise, they will 
again appeal to women to do for them 
what no one else can do, and gild the cold 
selfishness of an exclusive political econ- 
omy with the halo of womanly senti- 
ment. 3 

It is rumored that Anna E. Dickinson 
and J. Ellen Foster are to take the field 
for the Republican party. Doubtless oth- 
er able women orators of Republican pro- 
clivities can be brought forward. Shrewd 
politicians are suggesting the formation 
of a “‘National Mayflower League” of 
women, with Mrs. John A. Logan, or 
some other woman of political genius, as 
its president, to do for the Republicans 
what the women’s ‘‘Primrose League” has 
done for the Conservatives of England. 
The coarse excitements of whiskey and 
hard cider, so potent in 1840, would hard- 
ly be tolerated by the ‘“‘anti-saloon” ele- 























ment in 1888. A nobler chord must be- 


struck. A finer stimulus is needed. It 
can only be had by enlisting the generous 
and patriotic co-operation of Republican 
women in the campaign for a ‘‘national” 


policy. 

We also hear from various parts of the 
country that the personal popularity of 
the President’s young and beautiful wife 
is being utilized by the formation of 





gossip about domestic infelicity at the 

Meanwhile the statesmanlike platform 
of the Prohibition party, which demands 
suffrage for women upon an educational 
qualification, due largely to the brain 
and heart of Frances E. Willard, will 


enlist the enthusiastic efforts of the Na-- 


tional Women's Christian Temperance 
Union and the consecrated zeal of the 
women of the churches. Three-fourths 
of the votes that will be cast by this young 
and growing party will be directly due to 
the efforts of these women, And it is 
these very Prohibition votes which con- 
stitute for the Republican party its great- 
est danger, and for the Democratic party 
its greatest opportunity. 

If the Presidential election of 1888 
should be decided by the influence of the 
women, the fact would not be without a 
precedent, since, in the year 1800, John 
Adams is said to have owed his election 
to the federal preferences of the women 
voters of New Jersey. The electoral vote 
of that State decided the contest, and was 
itself decided by a small majority. The 
Democratic partv of New Jersey ascribed 
its defeat to the women’s votes, and when 
it obtained a majority in the Legislature 
of 1807, it disfranchised women and free 
colored men, abolishing the property 
qualification and limiting suffrage to white 
male citizens. H. B. B. 
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OBJECT LESSONS IN DISFRANCHISEMENT. 





The imperative need of woman suffrage 
for the adequate protection of women has 
lately had several practical illustrations : 

Oue is the failure of the Boston Police 
Commissioners to comply with the law 
which makes it their duty to provide for 
arrested women a suitable place of deten- 
tion, under the care of a matron and assis- 
tants who shall have been recommended 
by a committee of ladies. The statement 
of Jean Kincaid, which we reprint from 
the Sunday Globe, ought to convert every 
fair-minded remonstrant into an ardent 
suftragist. After a year’s delay and the 
serving of a mandamus, the ladies’ com- 
mittee have only succeeded in securing for 
arrested women a basement in the Tombs 
which Commissioner Whiting himself has 
characterized as ‘fit neither for man nor 
beast,” and a matron and assistants other 
than those recommended by the committee. 
By this action the Boston Police Commis- 
sioners have pronounced a place*fit neither 
for man nor beast” to be good enough for 
women. A more flagrant official violation 
of the law can hardly be imagined. If 
the women of Boston had votes, the law 
would be promptly obeyed. 

A second object lesson is the National 
Republican platform, which affirms ‘the 
supreme and sovereign right of every law- 
ful citizen to cast one free ballot in public 
elections and to have that ballot duly 
counted,” while it ignores the practical 
denial of that right to one-half of those 
very citizens on account of sex; a plat- 
form which prefers free whiskey and to- 
bacco to free wool, salt or sugar. Such a 
platform would have been impossible if 
women had been voters. 

A third object lesson is the effort of the 
New York Voice, the leading organ of the 
National Prohibition Party, to set aside, 
as ‘‘decisive of nothing,” the woman suf- 
frage plank of the Indianapolis platform. 
This plank was adopted, it will be remem- 
bered, by an overwhelming majority of 
the convention in the face of bitter oppo- 
sition. It would seem impossible to frame 
a resolution more unequivocal : 

7. That the right of suffrage rests on no 
mere circumstance of race, color, sex, or 
nationality, and that where, from any 
cause, it has been withheld from citizens 
who are of suitable age, and mentally and 
morally qualified for the exercise of an in- 
telligent ballot, it should be restored by 
the people through the slatures of the 
several States, on such educational basis 
as they may deem wise. 

The only ground for the contention of 
the Voice is the invitation which the plat- 
form extends to all who favor prohibition 
to join the party, irrespective of difter- 
ences of view upon other questions. But 
the report of the Convention shows that 
all who, like the editor of the Voice, wished 
to make prohibition the sole issue, fought 
bitterly against the adoption of the above 
resolution. If it was “decisive of noth- 
ing,” why was it opposed on the ground 
that it did endorse woman suffrage? 

Woman suffrage has been made and will 
remain a prohibition issue, not on account 
of any declaration of principle, but solely 
because women are equal members of that 
party. One hundred women were dele- 
gates in the Indianapolis Convention, with 
an equal voice and vote in the nomination 
of candidates and the transaction of busi- 
nese. It is a party of men and women. 
That fact, which makes the Prohibition 


Party organically a woman suffrage party, 





is the sole ground of hope for its. future 
fidelity to the cause of woman. | 

A fourth object lesson is the case of 
Queen Natalie of Servia. Noteven royalty 
can protect a woman, so long as she is de- 
nied political equality. Queen Natalie, 
separated from a dissolate husband, and an 
exile in Germany, is robbed of her only 
child by the German government at the 
demand of King Milan. Simply to please 
Austria and King Milan, and remove their 
fear of the child's imbibing Russian ideas, 
Bismarck has sent a German police force 
to Weisbaden. ‘The brave woman resisted 
to the last. She had her boy with her, 
and together they awaited the arrival of 
the police. When the police entered, the 
poor child flung himself with a cry of 
alarm into his mother’s arms. When the 
superintendent demanded the possessior 
of the prince, the queen clasped him to 
her breast and exclaimed, ‘I refuse to 
give up my child!’ The boy sobbed 
aloud as he clung to his mother’s neck. 
The officer said he was instructed to use 
foree if she refused, and pointed to the 
gensdarmes, who were preparing to lay 
violent hands upon the child. Princess 
Mourouzi and Mme. Ghika, who were 
present, were terrified heyond expression. 
‘They knew the resolution of despair which 
animated the queen, and when they saw 
the gensdarmes preparing to lay violent 
hands upon the child, they flung them- 
selyes on their knees and implored her for 
the sake of the child to spare him the pain 
and horror of a violent struggle. Their 
entreaties prevailed. Slowly the queen 
relaxed her clasp. After passionately 
embracing him once more, she loosened 
his clutching’ arms and bade the sobbing 
boy farewell. A moment more and he 
was hurried out of her sight, weeping bit- 
terly. Who can judge harshly enough the 
blackness of such a crime, the stain of 
which even the alchemy of heaven cannot 
effave?” Yet in the presence of the world- 
wide injustice inflicted by man upon 
woman, we are told that ‘women have no 
grievance.” H. B. B. 
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“PATRIOTIC WOMEN.” 


Under this heading, the papers give an 
account of a unique occurrence at Vin- 
cennes, Ind. We are informed that ‘‘a club 
composed of Republican young ladies 
drove out into the country in carriages, 
and with united effort cut down a tree 
uearly one hundred feet high, trimmed off 
the limbs, and dragged it to town with 
horses and chains. In the evening, with 
appropriate ceremonies, the ladies raised 
the Republican emblem, and from its 
mast-head streams a Harrison and Morton 
banner and an American flag. A glee vlub 
rendered some thrilling music, and the 
ladies indulged in a spirited discussion of 
their political faith. The affair created in- 
tense interest.” 

No suggestion has been made that the 
ladies in question were out of their sphere, 
that they ‘‘unsexed themselves,” neglect- 
ed.their household duties, or over-taxed 
their delicate frames. Yet which involves 
the greater amount of time, muscle and 
‘“*publicity”—to cut down a tree a hundred 
feet high and hold an enthusiastic politi- 
cal meeting around it, or to drop a slip of 
paper into a ballot-box? A. 8. B. 
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OUR POLICE MATRON LAW. 


“Tn the city of Boston the board of po- 
lice shall establish within three months 
after the passage of this act, and shall 
maintain, a house of detention for the re- 
ception and confinement of women under 
arrest; and for that purpose said board 
shall have the authority to hire, lease, al- 
ter and arrange a building or buildings, 
and to fit up the samein a suitable man- 
ner.” 

The above is a portion of the law of our 
State, and it became the law April 27, 
1887, another section of the bill providing 
that the act should take effect upon its 
passage. Now, allowing our board. of 
police the rest of that month as three 
days of grace, we should have had by the 
end of the following July, if the law had 
been obeyed, a house of detention for 
women under arrest, as well as for those 
who for other reasons are now sent to the 
station houses, together with police ma- 
trons in attendance at this place to care for 
these women In a proper manner. 

But the law was not obeyed. Months 
passed by, one after another, and nothing 
was done towards meeting the require- 
ments of the law. The women of Boston, 
who had been interested in this matter, 
and who had worked unceasingly till the 
law was obtained, were finally obliged, 
through their standing committee of fifty, 
which includes some of the best women in 
the city, to get out a writ of mandamins and 
serve it, in order to compel the necessary 
appropriations. 

And now, after a whole year’s delay, we 
have at last obtained—what ? ; 

The use of the ‘Tombs’ for a house of 
detention, a place which Commissioner 
Whiting himself characterized last year 





station houses are not all drunk or bad, 
by any means. Girls or women suddenly 
set adrift from their places of employ- 
ment; one who has lost her train to her 
suburban home and with only her ticket 
in her purse can obtain no lodging for the 
night; one who finds herself deserted by 
the friend from whom she expected aid, 
or who cannot find the relatives whom 
she expected to meet in the great city; 
those who, by reason of sunstroke, faint- 
ness, sudden illness, or temporary aberra- 
tion, cannot give their name and address; 
the partially insane and attempted sui- 
cides; those arrested on suspicion and fre- 
quently found innocent; young girls 
taken up for disorderly conduct, or be- 
cause found in questionable company—all 
these are liable to be brought to the sta- 
tion house or to the house of detention, 
which takes its place. 

Men of Boston—husbands, fathers, 
brothers—see to it that for the protection 
of your own wives, daughters and sisters, 
as well as for the assistance of those less 
fortunate, this house of detention is a 
place fit and proper for the purpose, and 
that fit and proper women are put in 
charge of it.—Jean Kincaid, Boston Globe. 
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WHY SHOULDN'T SHE BE PRESIDENT! 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The enclosed has in it so much of the 
stupidity that remains to us as a reminder 
of the age of brute force that I can hardly 
read it with patience. I should like to 
have any one show a reason why the 
woman characterized as this article char- 
acterizes Miss Garrett, should not be the 
president of a railroad! What sort of a 
‘fine sense of modesty and true reserve” is 
it that ‘‘will not permit her to assume an 
individual and persona) control,” which 
both a capacity for financial affairs and 
direct control of millions of money would 
enable her to do? I stoutly maintain that 
nothing in the world holds her back from 
being at the head of the road, where she 
belongs, except a false sense of true 
womanliness and reserve. The law of 
survival of the fittest is never violated 
without loss, and I hope to live to see this 
noble and gifted woman where she be- 
longs; namely, as her father’s successor 
in the presidency of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. Yours in the interests of 
common-sense, FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


—_—___+-«—_______ 
WHY NOT. WOMEN ORATORS? 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

In reading the reports of the closing ex- 
ercises of our principal colleges, Iam im- 
pressed by the fact that the orators chosen 
are invariably men. Why do not the 
authorities of colleges for women extend 
an invitation. to some of the many able 
women of the land to deliver the addresses 
at their commencement exercises? Last 
June, Col. Higginson delivered the ad- 
dress to the students of Smith College, and, 
next to a woman, Col. Higginson is certain- 
ly the best. He has earned the gratitude of 
women everywhere in loyally standing by 
them in their contest for equal rights. 
But why a manatall? Dr. Lyman Abbott 
would much better have held his peace 
than to advise the young women of 
Wellesley College to be satisfied simply 
“to be.” There are days, Longfellow tells 
us, ‘‘whereon it is enough not to be doing, 
but to be.” These days, however, are 
few. There is much work in this world 
waiting to be done, and women’s hands 
and brains are needed to help do it. 
Young women just stepping from their 
Alma Mater, should be advised not only to 
create ideals, but to bring these ideals into 
useful shape by their own exertions. 
Men have told women for thousands of 
years what women ought to do, and now 
it is time for women themselves to have a 
hand init. The trustees of Smith College 
are all men, selected, I am told, by Miss 
Smith who made the bequest. Women 
who are capable of serving as trustees of a 
college are not hard to find, and it is not 
reasonable to select a board of men for an 
institution devoted exclusively to the edu- 
cation of women. 

To advance the reform now in progress, 
women must work for women, and not 
permit men to occupy positions which 
could more appropriately be filled by 
themselves. Among the hundreds of 
women who go out every year from the 
colleges, and many who are prepared for 
entering professions, enough might be se- 
lected who are well qualified to serve as 
trustees, presidents, and professors in 
colleges for women. 

CAROLINE McC. EVERHARD. 

Massillon, O. 
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the women who were there asking it, 
They were not women of doubtful char. 
acter, such as are often found gaddi 
about the country shrieking for reform, or 
brawling mischief-makers, but were noble 
women, venerable in years, who have been 
foremost in advocating all the 
reforms which have been successfully 
agitated in this country—such women as 
Mrs. Hooker, Miss Anthony, and Miss 
Willard. When the Convention opened 
by singing, with great applause, the grand- 
est war-song written during the rebellion, 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” it 
certainly could have affo in some 
degree to have given some recognition to 
the author of that grand hymn, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, who was one of the peti- 
tioners for the favor asked by Mrs. Hooker. 
The soldiers of the Union were also re- 
membered, and the fullest recompense 
demanded for them: but not a word for 
the women who almost wholly did the 
work of collecting the supplies for the 
Sanitary Commission, and went as nurses 
to the army hospitals. These were the 
same women who led in these great works, 
But we are told that Mra. Hooker was re- 
ceived very respectfully by the Committee, 
and that something she said caused a 
smile. That was the recognition they 
received. The Convention should have 
risen above the spirit of the Methodist 
General Conference. 


Hon. Sol. Miller, two years ago, as 
member of the Kansas Senate, after cast- 
ing bis ballot for the Municipal Woman 
Suffrage Bill, immediately proposed a con- 
stitutional amendment to fully enfranchise 
the women of his State. 


HELEN M. GouGar. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
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SUFFRAGE LEAGUES IN RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., JULY 24, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Last week I visited a number of small 
villages in the town of Cumberland, noted 
for its minerals, being able to boast of one 
hundred and sixty varieties. 

Having obtained names in three places 
of those who, later on, will unite in a Val- 
ley Falls League, [ returned to Provi- 
dence, and to-day we organized here with 
thirty members, only a few of whom are 
members of the State Association. It was 
unanimously voted to begin the study of 
Civil Government in the early fall, and to 
petition for the use of a room in a school 
building for that purpose. 

Having obtained two subscriptions for 
the JOURNAL, I moved an adjournment till 
the September meeting, urging each one 
to bring in new members, and keep up the 
interest so plainly shown. 

To-morrow I go to Barrington, hoping 
to organize there on Saturday, and so the 
good work goes on. Louise TYLER. 
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A MODEL WIFE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Philadelphia Times says: 

‘The example which the mistress of the 
White House has set American women has 
been a model in many things, but in noth- 
ing has it been more commendable than in 
the consistency with which she has taught 
that a wife’s place is by her husband’s 
side. Nor does ber action lose any charm 
because this old-fashioned rule has lately 
fallen into comparative neglect. It is 8 
wise rule, whether so acknowledged or not, 
and Mrs. Cleveland sbould be doubly hon- 
ored for observing it when so few do.” 

The Lord did not seem to endorse this 
doetrine when Ananias’ wife stood by her 
husband and lied about the price of their 
possessions. The Lord caused her to fall 
down dead, and she was carried out by 
the same men that buried her husband. 
Never can a plainer lesson be taught to 
wives than this one imparts. If the hus 
band does righteously before the Great 
Jehovah, then her place is by her hut 
band’s side; but, should he lie or commit 
any kind of deceitfulness, she should 
stand apart, and by word and action cen- 
demn, lest in an hour when she is 1% 
aware she may fall down dead because 
she would serve two masters. Presidest 
Cleveland cannot save his wife any more 
than she can save him. Consistent with 
all truth, a wife must dare to be right. 

Donley, Ia. Mary E. DONLEY. 
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MRS. JOHN SMITH. 
Bditors Woman's Journal : 

A friend asks us: Should a man register 
his family at a hotel in the following 
fashion, “John Smith, wife, child and 
nurse?” ‘ 

In our judgment to do so is simply 
perpetuate a crude reminder of the day® 
when a wife could be bought for so many 
ponies, so many deer skins, etc. She had 
no existence except in relation to the ms” 
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her, and to whom she 


as literally as his horse or dog. 


of any human being is to a name by which 
she is differentiated from the reat of crea- 


ay Olliver, of France, one of the 
greatest statesmen of our day, wrote a 
book in which he proved that the natural 
method of tracing descent is on the moth- 
er’s side, the difficulties of doing so on 
the father’s side being sufficiently appar- 
ent to any reflective mind. He thought 
the household name should always include 
the name borne by the mother before her 
marriage, if indeed it should not supplant 
that of the husband, We do not here ad- 
yocate this view, but firmly believe that 
the woman's name should be associated 
with that of the husband and form a dual 
household name. Meanwhile, in the inter- 
est of good English, let us beg John Smith 
to do at least as mach for the on-going 
cause of woman 4s to register after this 
fashion: Mr. and Mrs. John Smith. w. 


BACHELOR OF LAWS CUM LAUDE. 


Miss Mary A. Greene, of this city, who 
received from Boston University in June 
last the degree of Bachelor of Laws mag- 
na cum laude, has just passed successfully 
the examination for admission to the bar 
of Suffolk County. Miss Greene was the 
only woman In her class at the law school, 
and graduated from the school] with the 
highest rank ever attained by a woman 
student there. It is currently reported 
that her examination papers at the bar 
were the most perfect of any presented by 
the thirty-five candidates for admission to 
the bar. Miss Greene intends to open an 
office in Boston in the fall. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


SALT LAKE City, JULY 16, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

From Chicago we travelled without 
stopping to Manitou Springs, under the 
shadow of the Rocky Mountains, at the 
foot of Pike’s Peak. Of course the next 
norning we drove out to see the wonders 
of the Garden of the Gods, and also made 
a trip to Glen Eyrie, the home of Gen. 
and Mrs. Palmer. Here in the heart. of 
the mountains, amid the wild scenery of 
this barren region, we found a lovely 
home, surrounded by grass and flowers 
and trees, a rest to eye and heart amid the 
strange desolation of this wilderness. 
Mrs. Palmer is in England, but we were 
cordially received by her mother, Mrs. 
Mellon, who is one of the leading women 
of this section, a promoter of the Ladies’ 
Decorative Art Association at Colorado 
Springs, and president of the Board of 
School Directors in her district. 

On Wednesday I went to Colorado 
Springs, where Mrs. Julia A. Sabine re- 
ceived me with great cordiality,and Miss 
A. A. Warren entertained me. In the 
evening there was a reception at the 
Ladies’ Decorative Art Rooms, at which 
I met a number of the leading women of 
the place. 

On ‘Thursday we travelled over the 
Denver and Rio Grande Road, up into the 
heart of the mountains to Canon City, a 
wonderful town of trees and running 
brooks, reclaimed by tireless industry 
from the arid wastes of the mesas. Here 
a delegation of teachers came to meet our 
excursion, Miss Grace, the principal of 
one of the schools, having been appointed 
to make an address. We were so tired 
and dusty that we hastened to the hotel, 
hot waiting for the reception, of which we 
had not been advised in advance. How- 
ever, we met the ladies later at the hotel, 
together with Mrs. Blake-Dewey and 
others who called to arrange with me for 
& speech at a later date. 

On Friday we crossed the mountains 
through Marshal] Pass, and saw the wild 
sweep of the peaks around us and the sav- 
age grandeur of the canons, and another 
long day of travelling across sandy plains 
and past the strange sand mountains of 
Utah, brought us to Salt Lake City. 

It was late when our train came in; 
nearly nine o’clock ; and Mrs. Jennie Froi- 
seth had arranged a reception for me, to 
which I hurried as soon as some of the 
dust of travel could be washed off. A 
S00dly number of friends were assem- 
bled in the Grand Army Hall, and two 
hours were spent in short speeches and 
social intercourse. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


IN MEMORY OF JENNIE COLLINS. 


The first anniversary of the death of 
Jennie Collins was observed last week, at 
the Home at No. 12 Carver Street, estab- 
lished by the New England Helping Hand 
Society. One room is fitted up with the 
furniture, favorite pictures and ornaments 





s 
Rev. George H. Young, Mrs. E. R. Fowle 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Women have lately begun to act as ca- 
terers in London. 

Mrs. James T. Fields has a fine story in 
the August Wide Awake, entitled “A 
Helping Hand.” 

Mrs. Noland, of Mississippi, has sold 
more than $1,000 worth of pecans from a 
single tree in the course of the last twenty 
years. 

Miss Ellen Robbins has set up a cosy 
little studio at the Isle of Shoals, and dec- 
orated it with her own exquisite flower 
paintings. 

Several women in New York make a 
living by going from house to house comb- 
ing, washing, and caring for the hair of 
other women. 


Mrs. Delia Stewart Parnell has accepted 
an invitation to attend the convention of 
the Universal Peace Union, at Mystic, Ct., 
Aug. 15, 16 and 17. 

Mrs. Sarah B. Mabry derives an income 
of more than $2,000 a year from a fifty- 
acre farm near Atlanta, Ga., of which four 
acres are devoted to berries. 

The printer girls of Topeka, Kan., have 
organized ‘The Leslie Club,” named after 
Mrs. Frank Leslie. ‘They will soon issue the 
first number of the Printer Girl, which 
will be the organ of the printer girls of 
the United States. 

The Quaker City has been rather se- 
vere on those two hundred young women 
who applied for admission to the public 
normal school. Despite the fact that there 
is an unfinished story in the building and 
$25,000 in the treasury, it is found im- 
possible to admit the girls.— Boston Record. 


The Boston Traveller expresses the fee)- 
ing of many, when it says the announce- 
ment that Anna Dickinson is to speak 
again for the Republican Party in the 
coming campaign ‘carries with it a kind 
of electric thrill,” both to those who re- 
member her wonderful eloquence, and to 
those who have only heard of it. 

Miss Virginia Penny (Flat 8, Sherman 
Building, rear of Pine & Ohio Streets, 
Chicago, Ill.) is to prepare an article on 
the employments of women for the Ency- 
clopedia to be published by the Apple- 
tons of New York. Any one who knows 
of new employments for women is re- 
quested to write such facts to Miss Penny. 


The daughters of Congressman Breckin- 
ridge of Kentucky and Senator Colquitt of 
Georgia, both well-educated and accom- 
plished young women who have hereto- 
fore paid more attention to church and 
charitable work than to society, have en- 
tered the Normal College at Washington 
to fit themselves for teaching in the public 
schools of the South. 

Rev. Dr. S. L. Baldwin, having been 
elected recording secretary of the Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, has resigned the pastorate of St. 
John’s M. E. Church in South Boston. 
Dr. and Mrs. Baldwin will reside in the 
neighborhood of New York. They may 
be addressed at 805 Broadway, New York 
City. 

A gifted woman of Lincoln, Neb., asked 
her colored driver to vote in favor of the 
Constitutional Amendment giving the bal- 
lot to women. He smiled broadly, made 
a deprecating gesture, and went off to the 
polls with these words: ‘‘I’d like to, ever 
so much, Mrs. Elliot, to please you, but 
really, I don’t think women’s got the ca- 
pacity.” — Painesville Telegraph. 

The Philadelphia Ledger says: “It is 
not true that the late Dr. Rachel Bodley, 
Dean of the Woman’s College, had a large 
and lucrative practice. Dean Bodley was 
not a practicing physician; she was a 
teacher of chemistry, and her degree of 
M, D. was a complimentary one from the 
college, such as the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, we believe, bestowed on the cele- 
brated chemist, Dr. Hare.” 

The celebration of Foremothers’ Day at 
Mauston, Wis., was conducted entirely by 
ladies, Maggie H. Boorman presiding, 
Lydia Nusum acting as chaplain, Rebecca 
Herrick reading the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and Jessie Evauis delivering the 
oration. Even the music was given by a 
band of girls, all of them believers in 
woman suffrage. 

The true reformer dares to be in tha 
right with the majority of the future, 
rather than in the wrong with the majori- 
ty of to-day. He does not yield to that 
subtlest peril of this age of organization, 
the temptation to sacrifice individuality, 
to despair of being able to do anything as 
an individual, either in a friendly organi- 
zation or against an unfriendly one.—Rev. 
Wilbur F. Crafts. 





Mme. Millet, widow of the celebrated 
landscape painter, is about to be evicted 
from her home at Barbison, in the Forest 
of Fontainebleau, which has always been 
identified with her hasband and his work. 
American admirers wanted to buy the 
place fora home for Mme. Millet during 
her life, and afterward to be converted 
into a museum of art, but the landlord de- 
manded $6,500, while the Americans would 
give but $4,000, so Mme. Millet has to go. 

James Freeman Clarke had four rules, 
by virtue of which he was able to main- 
tain good health and do a great amount of 
work, in spite of advaneed age. “I have 
never been in a hurry,” he said, shortly 
before his death, in answer to a query as 
to what magic power he possessed. ‘I 
have always taken plenty of exercise, I 
have always tried to be cheerful, and I 
have always taken all the sleep I needed.” 
. It is stated on good authority that 
tobacco-smoking, in some if not all of the 
departments in Washington, is pursued to 
such an extent as to render the lady clerks 
sometimes positively ill, and that they 
have no redress. This is a curious com- 
mentary on the barbarism of our so-called 
civilization, and on the chivalry of smok- 
ing men. Possibly it may help to explain 
why women who have passed the civil ser- 
vice examination are so slowly promoted 
to positions under the government. 

Rev. Dr. J. G. Evans and his daughter, 
Miss Ida Evans, held 'a Chautauqua meet- 
ing from July 12 to the 24th, at Long Pine, 
Neb. One of the features of the gather- 
ing was the school of temperance, con- 
ducted by Miss Ida Evans, A. M. It is an 
encouraging sign that these schools are 
being introduced everywhere. There were 
also suffrage day, labor day, temperance 
day, press day, teachers’ day, and patriotic 
day. The programme, with its thirty-two 
topics and distinguished speakers, was 
characterized by decided originality and 
interest. 

Mrs. Sallie Joy White has a very inter- 
esting article in the Boston Herald, de- 
scribing the life of the girls employed in 
the shoe-shops of Lynn. She says that 
they are intelligent and well-behaved, in 
fact the nearest approach now remaining 
to the Lowell mill girls of the days of the 
Lowell Offering. By a groundless and 
stupid prejudice, the work is ranked as 
less genteel than that of saleswoman in a 
store; but the opinion is expressed that it 
really offers better inducements to a young 
woman, because ‘in a shop she is more 
sheltered, she has a better chance to take 
care of her health, she is more her own 
mistress, and she can earn more money 
with less waste of physical power.” 


At a conference of Industrial Reform- 
ers lately held in Hartford, Conn., a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare a call for 
a convention in September, and Mrs. Celia 
B. Whitehead was made a member of it. 
The Examiner says: *“*The lady begged 
hard to be excused, but during the meet- 
ing she had shown such a comprehensive 
grasp of every phase of the question de- 
bated, on which she felt inspired to speak, 
that the members considered her presence 
on the committee as most desirable, and 
insisted on her serving. What a contrast 
it presented—the quiet but fervid elo- 
quence and cogent reasoning of this lady, 
beside the incoherent, contradictory, in- 
comprehensive rambling of a political 
heeler there—to think of the one being de- 
prived of a voice in the government of the 
nation, and the other at liberty to prosti- 
tute the-glorious privilege !” 


Next year a general congress of women 
will be held in Paris to celebrate the cen- 
tenary of the great revolution. The con- 
gress will be under the auspices of the 
Women’s League and the Female Federa- 
tion. Mile. Barberousse, a_ school-mis- 
tress, is the president, and she will be 
assisted in her labors by M. Allix, a well- 
known supporter of the interests of 
women. The congress is to be a national 
one for the space of three weeks, after 
which for eight days women from all 
parts of the globe will be invited to take 
part. Politics will be rigidly excluded, 
the business to be dealt with being other 
practical questions that concern women. 
At a meeting on the twenty-second inst. 
it was stated that about twenty-five thou- 
sand women would be invited, and that 
they could bring their husbands with 
them. The men, however, are not to take 
part in the discussion. 


The Woman’s World for August is 
opened by “Carmen Silva,” the Queen of 
Roumania, who has an enviable reputation 
in the world of letters. Her majesty’s 
contribution is a story, ‘‘Decebai’s Daugh- 
ter,” translated into English under her 
superintendence, by Mrs. E. B. Mawer, of 
Bucharest. Following this flight of royal 
fancy comes a paper descriptive of “‘A 
Lady of Ancient Egypt,” showing how 
ladies who are now mummies adorned 
themselves in the daysof Rameses. There 
are two papers on ‘‘Some Irish Industries,” 
“The* Poplin Weavers of Dublin,” by 
Charlotte O’Connor-Eccles, and ‘‘The Knit- 





ters of the Rosses,” by Dorothea Roberts. 
A poem by Elizabeth Rachel Chapman is 
followed by a bright description of **Chil- 
dren’s Dresses in this Century,” by Con- 
stance Wilde. Amusing illustrations ac- 
company this article. There is a practical 
paper on “Working Woman's Guild.” 
The fashions, which occupy an important 
place, are by Mrs. Johnstone admirably 
set forth. ‘The fashion illustrations have 
the merit of being pictures of human 
beings, instead of wooden blocks clothed 
in the latest styles. 

The Boston Glode endorses the remarks 
of the Woman’s JouRNAL to the effect 
that the case of Mrs. Robinson who is 
about to be hanged, furnishes a strong ar- 
gument for giving women a voice in re- 
gard to the laws to which they are held so 
fully accountable. The Globe says: “Here 
is a member of society, subject to taxation 
if she have property, held, tried, and con- 
demned by the law, and about to be exe- 
cuted by the law, while she is allowed no 
voice in either making, administering, or 
executing it, and is dealt with from be- 
ginning to end by those not of her own 
sex, and under a system from the framing 
of which she is rigidly excluded. Simply 
to state a case of this character is to argue 
it. Little more jis to be said that would 
give it convincing force. The right of 
woman to participate in the creation of the 
laws on which not only the security of her 
property but her life itself may depend, 
receives a wholly new illustration from 
this case, which on!y needs to be present- 
ed in order to be appreciated. Clearly 
there is a deficiency in the social system 
containing statutes which exclude a whole 
class from any share in them, except that 
which comes under the head of liability. 
Modern progress promises to institute a 
revision of this grave matter at a not dis- 
tant day. 


For the encouragement of younger 
women of seventy or seventy-five, we call 
attention to the celebration of her one 
hundredth birthday by Mrs. Matilda Vose, 
of Hyde Park, on the 17th inst., surround- 
ed by her children, grandchildren and 
neighbors. She was born in a little farm- 
house in Green Lodge, Dedham. The 
house now stands hidden among trees near 
the Boston and Providence Railroad, but 
when built, in 1720, there was no thought 
of railroad. It was built by her grandfa- 
ther, Jeremiah Whiting. Her early child- 
hood was passed there. When eleven 
years old she went with her parents to 
Dedham to attend the memorial services 
on the death of George Washington. She 
distinctly remembers the public manifes- 
tations of sorrow on that occasion. She 
can look back over a period of ninety 
years, and recal) stirring incidents con- 
nected with the growth of this country. 
She married Mr. Jesse Vose, Feb. 22,J1807, 
and began housekeeping in Milton, living 
on Brush Hill. Ten children were given 
to them, and four—two sons and two 
daughters, are now living. Mr. Vose died 
in 1835, leaving her a widow with six 
children. That was fifty-three years ago. 
For more than half a century she has been 
the sole head of her family, yet not al- 
lowed to vote. 


A QUESTION OF HEALTH. 


What Baking Powder Shall We Use? 








This plain question comes home to every 
housekeeper. We all desire pure and 
wholesome food, and this cannot be had 
with the use of impure or poisonous bak- 
ing powder. There can be no longer a 
question that all the cheaper, lower grades 
of baking powders contain cither alum, 
lime or phosphatic acid. As loath as we 
may be to admit so much against what 
may have been some of our household 
gods, there can be no gainsaying the 
unanimous testimony of the official chem- 
ists. Indeed, analysts seem to find no 
baking powder entirely free from some 
one of these objectionable ingredients ex- 
cept the Royal, and that they report as 
chemically pure. We find some of the 
baking powders advertised as pure, to 
contain, under the tests of Profs. Chand- 


‘ler, Habirshaw and others, nearly twelve 


per cent. of lime, while others are made 
from alum with nocream of tartar. This, 
we presume, accounts for their lack of 
leaveuing power, as sometimes complained 
of by the cook, and for the bitter taste 
found in the biscuits so frequently com- 
plained of by ourselves. 

But aside from the inferiority of the } 
work done by these powders, the physi- 
cians assure us that lime and alum taken 
into the system in such quantities as this 
areinjurious. Their physiological effects 
are indigestion, dyspepsia, or worse evils. 

The question naturally arises, Why do 
these cheap baking powder makers use 
these things? Alum is three cents a 
pound, lime still cheaper, while cream of 
tartar costs thirty-five or forty. The rea- 
sons for the chemical purity of the Royal 
Baking Powder were recently given in 
the New York Times in an interesting 
description of a new method for refining 


argols, or crude cream of tartar. It seems 
that it is only under this process that 
cream of tartar can be freed from the 
lime natural to it and rendered chemically 
pure; that the patents and plant for this 
cost the Royal Baking Powder Company 
about half a million dollars, and that 
they maintain exclusive control of the 
rights. 

Prof. McMutrie, late chief chemist of 
the Department of Agriculture, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., made an examination of 
this process, and reported upon the results 
attained in the refined cream of. tartar. 
The following extract from his report 
would seem to answer the question re- 
peated at the head of this article, and 
which is so frequently propounded by 
the housekeeper : 

“IT have examined the cream of tartar 
used by the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany in the manufacture of their baking 
powder, and find it to be perfectly pure 
and free from lime in any form. The 
chemical tests to which I have submitted 
the Royal Baking Powder prove it perfect- 
ly healthful and free from every deleterious 
substance. ‘The Royal Baking Powder is 
purest in quality and highest in strength 
of any baking powder of which I have 
knowledge.” 


~ Summer Resorts. 


JERUSALEM ROAD, COHASSET, MASS. 


KONOHASSET HOUSE. 


Now open. Reached by the 0.C. R. R. and Hingham 
& Hull steamboat. Coaches connect with boat and 
trains. K. A. KNOWLTON, P. O. Box 7, Nantasket. 


MOUSAM HOUSE. 


KENNEBUNK, ME. 


Delightfully situated in this beautiful village. Three 
miles from the ocean. Fine trout fishing. First class 
livery stable connected. Terms, $6 to $10 a week. 

Cc, E. SAWYER, Prop. 


LURAY INN, 


Luray, Page Co., Va. 
AT THE FAMOUS CAVERNS. 


Through Buffet Cars from New York. Superb 
scenery, music, and cuisine of peculiar excellence. 
G. K. MULLIN, Proprietor. 


THE CONTINENTAL, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Chestnut, corner Ninth Street, 
J. E. KINGSLEY & CO. 


MOULTON HOUSE 
LAKE WINNIPISOGEE, 
Centre Harbor, N. H. 


Special rates for June and September. 
8. F. EMERY, Proprietor. 


BANGOR HOUSE, 


BANGOR, MAINE. 


First-class in every particular. Carriages at all 
depots and steamboat landings. 


F.0. BEAL, Prop’r. M.J. ROACH, Manager. 


MOOSILAUKE HOUSE, 


WARREN, N. H. 
































Beautiful scenery, fine walks and drives, almost 
200 feet of piazza, good trout-fishing in all directions, 
good rooms and good table. Livery connected with 
stable. Conveyance to Summit Mt. Moosilauke at 
reasonable rates. Summer board from $6.00 to $10. 

SAMUEL HEAD, 2d, Proprietor. 


THE AQUIDNECK, 
Newport, R. I. 


This favorite Hotel is now open. 

Graded prices, according to location of room and 
time occupied. Interesting description of Newport 
mailed free on application. 





L. F. ATTLETON. 


CLIFFORD HOUSE, 
Plymouth Beach, Mass. 


One of the most beautiful spots on the whole New 
England coast. Now open. Weekly rates. $15.00 
and upwards. 

R. H. & W. C. MORRIS, Proprietors. 


HOTEL STANDISH, 
(Near Nantasket Pier,) Nantasket Beach. 
This hotel, pleasantly situated directly on the 
beach, has been thoroughly renovated, and is now 
open for the season. Terms liberal; _— facilities 
for bathing. Take steamers from we's Wharf 
and train on 0. C. R. R. from Boston and way 


stations. 
E. J. BRADLEY, Proprietor. 


GLOVES. 


Ladies visiting Boston should 
examine the choice stock of Trav- 
De HERES DEINE SOHO 


MISS FISK’S, 53 West Street. 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
' AN HONEST CHRISTENING. 


BY PROF. W. H. CARRUTH. 


So spoilt thou scarce wouldst know’t again,— 
So warped from its sacred uses, 
So scarred and twisted by abuses, 
My own life is but balf alive, 
I see not how my babe can thrive,— 
Yet grant this prayer to me. 
I pledge this child to thee, 
My God. 
The Father. 
O Lord, 

My fathers’ God, 
I pledge this child to all things good. 
I know that passion’s lava-flood 
From the first hour consumes its blood ; 
Thou knowest the quenchless poison-thirst 
That long my father’s house has cursed, 
Nor is the scrofulous taint concealed, 
In my own flabby face revealed. 
This is my babe’s inheritance : 
Passion, disease, intemperance. 

And yet, O Lord, 

My fathers’ God, 
I pledge this child to all things good. 

Lawrence, Kansas. 


oe 


NIGHT ON THE FARM. 


*Tis dewfall on the lonely farm ; 

The flocks are gathered in the fold, 
The dusky air is soft as balm, 

The daisies hide their hearts of gold. 


Slow, drowsy, swinging bells are heard 
In pastures dewy, dark and dim, 

And in the door-yard trees, a bird 
Trills sleepily his evening hymn. 


The dark, blue deeps are full of stars; 
One lone lamp, in the hillside gloom 
A mile away is red as Mars; 
The night is faint with sweet perfume. 


At bedtime in the quiet house, 

Up through the wide old rooms I go, 
Without a lamp—and not a mouse 

Is stirring. Loudly, to and fro, 


The old clock ticks, and easterly 
The ancient windows open high ; 
Here the sun’s kiss will waken me, 
With bird-songs welling up the sky. 
—New England Farmer, 


—— ee | 


INCOMPLETENESS. 


Not he who first beholds the aloe grow 
May think to gaze upon its perfect flower ; 
He tends, he hopes; but ere the blossom blow, 
There needs a century of sun and shower. 


He shall not see the product of his toil; 
Yet were his work neglected or ill-done, 

Did he not prune the boughs and dig the soil, 
That perfect blossom ne’er might meet the sun. 











Ferhaps he has no prescience of its hue, 
No sight its form and fragrance to foretell ; 
Yet in each sun-shaft, in each bead of dew, 
Faith, passing knowledge, tells him he does well’ 


Our lives, O fellow-men! pass even 80; 
We watch and toil, and with no seeming gain: 
The future, which no mortal may foreknow, 
May prove our labor was not all in vain; 


But what we sow we may not hope to reap, 
Perfect fruition may not seek to win; 

Not till, work-weary, we have fallen asleep, 
Shall blossom blow, or fruit be gathered in. 


Let it be so. Upon our darkened eyes 

A light more pure than noontide rays shall shine, 
If pain of ours have helped our race to rise, 

By just one hair’s-breadth, nearer the divine. 


Upward and outward, plant-like, life extends; 
Grows fairer as it doth the more aspire ; 
Never completed, evermore it sends 
A branch out, striving higher still and higher. 


Because so great, it must be incomplete, 
Have endless possibilities of growth, 
Strength to grow stronger, sweetness still more 
sweet, 
Yearning towards God, who is the source of both. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 
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THE JOHNSTOWN STAGE. 


The Story of a Woman’s Courage. 





City of Rocks was losing its sharp out- | 


lines in the radiating heat of a July after- 
noon. The unbroken, gray sage-bush 
plain surrounding it had already lost its 
one outline, the horizon, and now merged 
itself in the distance of its own dustiness. 
The vold between glaring plain and glar- 
ing sky was filled with hot silence. It 
was the silence of solitude undisturbed by 
humanity; for the only human habitation 
in the City of Rocks was the stage station, 
and that, in its square, uncompromising 
adaptation to its uses, seemed lonelier than 
the rough, but sometimes beautiful, and 
always fantastic, stone formations around 
it. 

The Johnstown stage was due at the 
City of Rocks at 5 o’clock. About that 
hour a man in a flannel shirt, dirty soldier 
trousers tacked into his boots, and a 
slouch hat on the back of his head, mate- 
rialized in the obscurity of the doorway 
of the station house, and shading his eyes 


with bis hand, looked down the road. As | 


he stood there a cloud of dust became visi- 
ble. The cloud stopped in front of the 
house, the dust settled, and the coach, 
coated inside and out with the white pow- 
der, was disclosed, The driver, looking 
like a miller, laid his whip on the roof and 
began to descend. The station-keeper 
who, meanwhile, had stepped out in the 
road and silently commenced to 
the traces, looked up for the first time. 
The next moment he dropped the trace 
with an exclamation of wonder, while his 
hand slowly but instinctively sought the 











revolver which hung in a belt loosely about 
his hips. For a few seconds! he scrati- 
nized the face of the wan who was swing- 
ing himself down from the box, and then 
his look of surprise changed to one of reo- 
ognition, hi« hand relaxed its hold on the 
pistol, and he said, heartily, “Well, I'll be 
darned, lieutenant, is that you? Why, 
what’s come of Jim?” 


“He was taken sick down by Shot-Gan 


Creek and had to lay off at the milk ranch,” 
said the man addressed, taking off his hat 
and beating out the dust against his leg. 
He was tall and broad-shouldered, but 
slender, and was dressed in the same man- 
ner as the station-keeper, even to the revol- 
ver which hung about his hips. His 
voice and bearing, however, the only char- 
acteristics unaffected by the dust, betrayed 
a difference between them. 


“Sick!” exclaimed the hostler, in a tone 


of disgust. ‘That fellow’s al’ays sick! 
I’m durned ef I don’t b’lieve he’s weakened 
sence Whistling Dick jumped his stage last 


month! he’s heard that the paymaster’s 


sending his money up by express this 


trip to pay off the boys at the fort, and 


he’s afeard he’ll git jumped agin. Durn 
him! ‘That’s w’at’s the matter. 
meina purty fix!” hecontinued. ‘*Frank’s 
out after stock, and there’s no one yere 
but me. 
on?” 


It leaves 


Who's going to take the stage 


“Pll take it on as far as Pack City, if 


you like,” said the lieutenant. ‘*The old 


man will find some one there to take Jim’s 
place easy enough.” 
“By thunder, I guess that’s the only 


thing we kin do. I can’t leave yere. I 


wouldn’t have a head of stock left by the 


time I got back. It’s sort o’ crowdin’ 


you, though, lieutenant, and I don’t know 
what the old man’ll say.” 

‘““He won’t say thank you, at any rate,” 
suid the lieutenant. 

‘You kin gamble on that,” said the host- 
ler, approvingly. ‘‘Who’s this Johnny- 


come-lately?” he added, as a passenger 


from the inside of the stage strolled toward 
them. 

‘Jim said he was a stockman,” said the 
lieutenant; ‘‘he’s billed for Pack City.” 

“Jim!” growled the hostler, contemptu- 
ously. ‘Jim’s a stranger himself in these 
parts. How should he know?” 

And when the traveller, an elderly man, 


joined them with a sociable remark that 


“it was purty tol’able warm,” the hostler 
vented his scorn for Jim by ignoring him 
altogether and continuing to talk with the 
lieutenant. But the passenger held his 
ground, and listened so persistently that 
the hostler finally turned to him, and said, 


| rather sarcastically, ‘Stranger, is there 


anything I can do fer you?” 

**Well, no, pard,’”’ replied the traveller, 
good-humoredly, ‘but I reckon you kin do 
somethin’ fer thet lady inside, she’s petered 
plumb out, and the kid’s yelling like all 
possessed.” 

At this the amateur driver opened the 
stage-door and lookedin. ‘There was the 
usual litter of mail-bags and small bun- 
dies and smell of dust and leather. Ad- 
dressing the woman, who, in a long linen 


| duster, and with a veil over her face, re- 
| clined limply in one corner, half holding a 
| erying baby, the lieutenant said, ‘Supper 


station, madam.”’ 

This announcement producing no reply, 
he repeated it in a louder tone. The only 
result was an added force to the baby’s 
cries. 

**I reckon she’s fainted,”’ said the other 


| passenger, appearing at his elbow with a 
| cup of water; ‘‘try this yere.” 


The lieutenant got inside, followed by 
the old man, to whom he unceremonious- 
ly handed the baby. Pushing the veil up 
from the unconscious mouth, he succeeded 
in partially reviving the exhausted woman. 
‘‘\Now, then,” he said, ‘you must come 
outside in the open air, and wash your 
face and hands; that will brace you up 
quicker than anything. Then when you 
have had some dinner you will be all 
right. We haven't much time,” be added. 

The woman obediently arose, but 
cramped and worn out by the long day’s 
ride, had to be assisted to the ground. 
She succeeded in walking over to the 
water-trough, and sitting down on its 
edge, silently took her baby. ‘The lieuten- 
ant brought her a basin and a towel, and 
left her to her toilet. Presently he re- 
turned and said, ‘‘Supper is ready.” 

‘Thank you, I don’t want any supper,” 
was the reply. 

As he heard her speak for the first time, 
the lieutenant looked at the shrouded form 
in surprise. ‘The voice was low and 
trained, the voice of a gentlewoman. It 
startled him with a swift suggestion of 
perfumed lace and six-button kid gloves, 
and low, murmured words in dim conser- 
vatories. The recollection of the fried 
pork and beans awaiting them in the sta- 
tion, however, brought his mind back‘to 


unhook’! the subject. * 


I beg your pardon,” he said, ‘*but you 
must eat something. You can’t stage all 
day without eating.” ~ 


Her back was turned toward him as: 









she sat dabbling her hand in the water for 
the amusement of the baby, and he went 
around and stood in front of her to em- 
phasize his remark. Her veil was still 
down, and she did not raise her head as 
she replied, in the even tones of a superior 
addressing an over-zealous inferior, ‘‘You 
are very kind, but I don’t want anything.” 

The lieutenant was rather nettled at this, 
but nevertheless persisted. His interest 
was awakened. Besides, it would be very 
inconvenient to have her faint on the road. 
“I hope you won’t think me obtrusive,” 
he said, modulating his tone respectfully, 
“buat you must have something. If you 
would prefer it, I will bring it out here.” 

Then she looked up half-resentfully, 
half-curiously, evidently thinking that this 
was a very odd stage-driver. At last she 
said: ‘You are giving yourself needless 
trouble, but as you insist upon it, I will 
take a cup of tea and a little milk for the 
baby.” 

If ber purpose was to rid herself of his 
importunities, her request was very effec- 
tive. Tea! Milk! The lieutenant. re- 
turned to the station-louse, thoughtfully 
pulling his moustache. ‘Now,” he said 
to himself, ‘‘that is like a woman! Why 
couldn’t she ask for oysters and cham- 
pagne, or something reasonable—but tea! 
unilk !”” 

**Nate,” he said, doubtfully, to the host- 
ler, ‘‘you don’t happen to have such a 
thing as—as tea about the house, do 
you?” 

‘Why not?” replied the station-keeper, 
promptly. 

“Oh, I don’t mean any sage-brush 
wash,” rejoined the lieutenant, impatient- 
ly, ‘*I’m talking about store tea.”’ 

“Well, that’s what I’m talking about,” 
said Nate; ‘‘a Chinaman gave some to 
Frank the other day.” 

In a few minutes the lieutenant was 
carrying out a cup of tea and some crack- 
ers to the water-trough. He found the 
object of his solicitude as he had left her, 
enduring the discomfort of her condition 
with silent patience. 

“You are very good,” she said more 
gently, but in the same even tone of a su- 
perior. Evidently this woman was accus- 
tomed to being waited on. 

**f suppose that condensed milk will do 
for the baby,” said the lieutenant; ‘thave 
you anything to put it in?” 

Yes, certainly the baby had a bottle. 
But, alas! a search for the boitle revealed 
the fact that it must have been jolted out 
of the stage while the mother was uncon- 
cious. 

‘*What shall I do!” she exclaimed, her 
fortitude suddenly forsaking her. ‘He 
won't drink out of a cup, and I am afraid 
he is hungry now.” Evidently tears were 
gathering behind the veil, tears that she 
never would have shed for herself. 

“Oh, I can fix that easy enough,” said 
the stage-driving lieutenant consolingly. 

Quickly entering the house once more, 
for time was getting precious, and the 
beans were getting cold, he seized an 
empty beer-bottte, washed it out, filled it 
with a hot mixture of condensed milk, 
drove the cork in tight, pared the cork 
down to a convenient size and pierced it 
with a saddler’s awl; then tearing a piece 
of linen from his handkerchief, he padded 
the cork and tied it securely. 

‘“There,” he said to the disconsolate 
mother. ‘I think that will work. I once 
raised a litter of puppies on no better 
one.” 

The lady, who had smiled rather hope- 
lessly at this cumbrous device, anxiously 
watched the infant's attempts to manage 
it. The lieutenant, notwithstanding that 
the beans were getting cold, looked on 
with almost as much interest. An expres- 
sion of contentment gradually stole over 
the baby’s face. Evidently the bottle met 
with its entire approval. ‘Then the moth- 
er gave the child a quiet, delighted hug, 
and with a little, low laugh of relief 
turned her veiled face to the driver and 
said, but this time her voice trembled: 
‘*You are so kind! How can [ thank you?” 

But he only replied with an amused 
smile, and instinctively, though carelessly, 
lifting his hat, he went back to his supper 
of cold pork and beans, while the eyes 
behind the veil followed him with a look 
of increased surprise and curiosity. 





The sun was settiug behind Bald Butte 
as the Johnstown stage approached the 
five-mile grade which led down to Stoney 
Creek. The air was growing cool. The 
rabbits, looking like sage-bushes in mo- 
tion, flitted about in the twilight. A col- 
ony of prairie-owls, posting themselves at 
intervals along the road, accompanied the 
intruding vehicle through their territory, 
the head of the line rising as the stage 
drew near and gravely flying down to 
take station at the foot, until, the danger 
departed, they solemnly withdrew. Down 
the grade the stage went, with the driver 
on the brake, and the horses trotting loose- 
ly in their harness, until, with a final jolt 
and lurch, they fetched up on the bank of 
Stoney Creek. The driver swung himself 


, 





off the box, and taking an tron pail out of 
the boot, proceeded to water his horses. 
The elderly passenger emerged from the 
stage with a tin cup, and scooping up 
some of the bright, cold water from the 
noisy mountain stream, gallantly took ft 
to the lady inside. Then, helping himself, 
he said to the driver, with a laugh: 

“I jedge you've been making up time. 
Ye herded ’em along pretty lively down 
that grade.” 

The lieutenant nodded his head, The 
position in which he found himself had 
responsibilities that discouraged sociabil- 
ity. Going tothe other side of the stage, 
he got out his overcoat and put it on. 
Quickly slipping his revolver from its hol- 
ster, he put it in a narrow pocket in the 
lining of, the coat. These preparations 
for the night completed, he mounted to 
his place and made the usual! warning in- 
quiry, “All set?” 

“If you don’t mind, pard,” said the pas- 
senger, *‘I’ll ride outside for a ways, and 
give the lady a chance to stretch.” 

**[ don’t mind,” said the lieutenant, and 
the elderly stranger climbed laboriously 
to his side. 

“Have a drink?’ said the passenger, 
sociably, drawing out a bottle. 

‘“*No, thank you,” said the lieutenant; 
“*T don’t drink on the box.” 

“Right you are!” said his companion; 
“well, here’s luck! You h’aint been long 
on the line, I take it?” 

‘“No,” said the lieutenant. 

“IT was up in this section a couple o’ 
years ago,” continued the passenger, ‘‘and 
I kinder thought 1 didn’t rec‘lect your 
face. It’s a fine country up yere, but it 
ain’t as fine a country as some I’ve seen. 
Was you ever up around Sin-e-ah qua- 
teen ?”’ 

No, the lieutenant had never been to 
Sin-e-ah-qua-teen. 

‘*Well, sir,” continued the passenger, 
enthusiastically, “that’s a fine country, 
and a mighty curious one, too; the curi- 
ousest I ever seen. Me and my pardner 
stayed there a week and had a right pleas- 
ant time, only fer a little talk that started 
and ended up in some right smart shoot- 
ing. "Six fellows got killed and a lot more 
wounded. They was gamblers mostly, 
and they made it up to go out six agin six, 
at ten paces, with their revolvers. I laid 
oft in the bush and watched them. They 
started out as quiet as I’d go out to cut 
rails, and stood up as straight as so many 
snipe. ‘Them fellers had heaps of sand— 
I didn’t see ne’er a pistol-barrel shake. I 
could tell by their physiogs that there 
was a woman at the bottom of it. ‘There 
were some women along with the outfit; 
and I says to one of them afterward, says 
I, ‘We’ve got to bury these yere dead men. 
It seems sort o’ rough that so many 
healthy fellows should go under of a sud- 
den, now, don’t it?’ And she says, ‘Yes; 
women makes a power 0’ trouble some- 
times.’ And I’m durned ef she warn’t 
right. Tho’ I'll agree that there are 
times when women’s powerful handy to 
have around. You don’t happen to be 
married, do you?” 

“No,” said the lieutenant, beginning to 
be amused by his loquacious companion, 
“I’m not married.” 

The stage had begun to ascend the grade 
on the other side of Stoney Creek. It was 
very dark in the cafion; so dark, that 
although the lieutenant kept peering ahead 
of the horses, he could see little more than 
a bend of the winding road faintly defined 
by the denser obscurity on each side of it. 
The passenger himself, notwithstanding 
his steady flow of talk, seemed affected by 
the surrounding gloom, and maintained 
an alert gaze upon the side of the rvad. 

**You see,” he continued, “I had a wife 
myself once, so I know something about 
women. I picked her up in ’Frisco, and 
just about six months after, [ lost $35,000 
in the Frazer River excitement. Then I 
come up yere, and laid outa ranch on Mud 
River. But my wife she got sick, and I 
spent all the money I had left in taking her 
down agin, and in doctoring. Well, sir, 
when she died, and I came back yere with 
the little fellows, [ found my ranch gone 
plamb to the devil. I'll pick up another 
wife some day, a young un about sixteen, 
that I kin larn. I’m purty good on the 
physiog. 1 don’t want no widows; they’re 
larnt already to yer hand, but they know 
too d——d mucb.” 

The lieutenant laughed, and spoke to 
his horses, which were showing a restive 
disinclination to proceed. ‘They were 
almost at the top of the grade now. A 
clump of scrub-oaks at the head of the 
cafion was in sight. Was not something 
moving there? Or was it the moonlight 
shadows playing their usual tricks on 
highly strung nerves? His military train- 
ing and frontier experience made him 
guard against unreasoning alarm. At the 
same time, the station-keeper’s open secret 
that the paymaster’s funds were aboard, 
flashed across his mind. It would never 
do for him, an army officer, to hand down 
Wells-Fargo’s box to the first road agent 
who asked for it. He said nothing to the 





his side, but 

he slipped the 

the revolver in his pocket. 

y passenger, notwithstanding 

pp epee pier ages ane tag 
see quite unsus 

continued to talk. = 

“I reckon I can git another wife easy 
enough. I know a fellow that come into 
that section, only a little while ago, with- 
out a dollar, and he married a right purty 
gal, only sixteen, and he’s older than” —~ 

A shrill whistle suddenly startled the 
silence of the night. The passenger o 
the box, almost without a pause, sofher 
over, and laying one hand on the lines, 
with the other pointed u pistol at the 
driver's head, and said, but no longer in 
the accents of an uneducated person : 

“Hold up your hands, lieutenant!” 4; 
the same instant, a man, with a masked 
face and holding a gun, appeared in the 
middle of the road, and stopped the 
horses. 

The lieutenant turned pale, and stared 
in amazement at the man by his side. 

“It’s no use,” said the elderly passen- 
ger, sternly. “We've got the drop on 
you! Be quick, or ’ll”—— 

“Well,” said the lieutenant, defeatedly, 
‘**you have got the drop on me, for a fact!” 
And drawing a long breath, he slowly 
raised his arms. But when his left elbow 
was high as his shoulder, with his right 
hand he pressed the trigger of the revolver 
in his pocket. 

There was a muffled report, a shriek, 
and a curse, followed by another report, 
then another and another, confused and 
intermingled, the sharp crack of the rifle 
ringing out over the duller noise of the pis- 
tols. When the sound ceased, the man in the 
road was crawling on his hands and knees 
toward the shadow of oaks whence he 
emerged. There was no one on the box 
but the lieutenant, and he was standing 
erect. The next moment he pitched head 
first over the dash-board on to the oft- 
horse’s back and from there rolled into 
the road. It needed but this to goad the 
frightened animals into a stampede, and 
with the lines under their heels, kicking 
and shying, they galloped out over the 
prairie. 

It is not easy for two horses to run away 
with a Concord coach, especially after 
coming up Stoney Creek grade. And s0, 
after the stage had lumbered and lurched 
at their heels for a half-mile or so, the 
horses came down to a trot, and then toa 
walk, and finally stood still, and gazed 
around, trembling, and ready for a second 
flight. The moment that the vehicle 
stopped, the veiled face of the lady pas- 
senger appeared at the door, and her ter- 
ror-stricken voice cried, but almost inau- 
dibly, ‘‘My God, what has happened ?” 

Aroused from her troubled sleep by the 
report of a pistol, followed by a man’s 
shriek, more shots, curses and groans, she 
had opened her eyes just in time to see a 
heavy. body fall over the wheel and on to 
the ground. Then the stage had started 
forward, the wheel going over the thing 
on the ground with a sickening jolt. As 
the stage bounded on, she had been thrown 
violently to and fro, clinging convulsive- 
ly to her baby, unable to realize what this 
grisly horror of the night might be. With 
shaking hands she now unfastened the 
door, and stepping out found herself 
alone in the awful silence and solitude of 
the night. 

Hark! what was that? She tore her 
veil from her head, and with it came her 
hat. Great masses of black hair fell down 
her shoulders, and a white, young face 
shone out in the moonlight, lovely even in 
its terror. The noise was but the piping of 
an insect, but it sounded like a distant 
shriek. Then the wind stirred the dry 
buffalo grass, and it seemed to the panic- 
stricken woman as though it was the 
voices of men pursuing. Her hair rose, 
and all the blood in her body rallied in 
her heart. She would have fainted had it 
not been for the wailing of the dependent 
baby in her arms. What should she do? 
Her first impulse was to run from what 
inight be behind her. But her feeble 
limbs failed at the sight of the wide plains 
and obstructing sage-bush. If she could 
but get upon the stage and drive! She 
went to the horses, and spoke to them. 
One of them whinnied in reply, and that en- 
couraged her. She crept between them, 
talking to them all the ‘time in trembling, 
beseeching tones, and got the lines out 
from beneath their hoofs. Then holding 
the reins and the baby in one arm, she 
scrambled on to the wheel, and from there 
to the driver’s seat. Everything was 5° 
big, the lines, the seat, the brake; her little 
feet did not reach the dash-board, but 
rested on some sacks of barley that filled 
the forward boot. In this barley she 
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made a nest for the baby. When she was 
ready to start, it was evident that she was 
not ignorant of. driving. She held the 
lines and whip like the amateur drivers of 
the New York coaching clubs. The horses 
had been restive during these prolonged 
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preparations, and. they started of freely 
at her timorous word. 


ot and 
care ot 
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stopped t0 look around, and determine 
which way led'to Pack City. It would be 

1 to make a mistake, and drive 
pack into that awful tragedy. She thought 
with a shudder what might be there, dead 
or living, in the moon-lit road or in the 
blackness of the bushes. She wondered 
what had become of the driver. Was it bis 
pody that she had seen fal) from the stage? 
He must be either dead or wounded; per- 
haps he was only wounded. She would 
send back help instantly from Paek City. 
But when she decided on the direction, she 
still hesitated. The recollection of that 
tall, broad-shouldered young driver, who 
had been so kind and so courteous to her, 
persisted in obtruding itself on her mind. 
Perhaps if he was only wounded he might 
be dying now for want of a little help. 
He had helped her in her need, he had 
helped her baby. In common humanity 
ought she not togo back to his assistance? 
Was it not cowardly to take the stage and 
desert him? Longing to gothe other way, 
she finally turned the reluctant horses 
toward the cafion. 

The moon had lit up the vicinity of the 
scrub-oaks by the time the stage moved 
slowly back on the scene. All was silent 
and deserted. Suddenly the horses snorted 
and shied at a mags of blue cloth lying in 
the road. ‘The woman turned the team to 
one side and drove it against some trees. 
Then taking her baby in her arms she 
crept down from her perch, and starting 
at every sound, stole her way to the prus- 
trate form. It was the driver’s face which 
she uncovered, as ghastly white as her 
own, and smirched with blood and dust. 
Then she slipped her hand under his coat 
and over his heart. It was still beating. 
Hurriedly she searched his pockets for 
the flask that he had used in her service 
but a few hours before; it was her turn 
now. She lifted his head, and poured the 
contents generously down his throat. He 
responded with a groan and a gasp, that 
frightened her anew, and then struggled 
toa sitting posture. ‘*Water!” he cried, 
“for God’s sake, water!’ Then as she 
hesitated, he continued faintly, ‘‘My hat. 
There’s a spring over there,” and lay 
down with another groan. 

Her fear was dispelled by the sound of 
his voice. She found the spring, and, fill- 
ing his hat, let him drink, and bathed his 
face and head. He revived at this treat- 
ment, and again sitting up, took out his 
knife, and asked her to cut his sleeve off. 
“Tam losing blood terribly from my arm,” 
he explained. She bravely but trembling- 
ly did as she was told. When she had cut 
away the soaked cloth and bared the mas- 
sive arm, he helped her to improvise a 
tourniquet with his handkerchief and a 
piece of stick, and the bleeding was 
stopped. She bound another cloth around 
hishead. ‘The fellow with the rifle did 
that,” he said. ‘That is what knocked 
me off the box. It is only a graze, but it 
was a mighty closevall.”” Then he strug- 
gled to his feet, and looking around, saw 
the stage. “They didn’t get the box, did 
they ?” he cried eagerly. 

“I don’t know,” she said, taking up her 
baby, and hushing its cries. “I don’t 
think so. The horses ran away.” 

“The horses ran away!” he said, star- 
ing wonderingly for the first time at the 
pretty, white face that was raised to his. 
“Well, but—why—how did the stage get 
back here?” 

“I brought it back!” she replied, lower- 
ing her head under his persistent gaze. 

“You brought it back!” he exclaimed ; 
“you !” 

For a few minutes the wounded lieuten- 
ant looked down at the slight form of the 
woman who stood before him in the 
moonlight, veiled in her own long black 
hair. Then, as he realized what she had 
done, he took off his hat and dropped it 
in the road, having but one available arm, 
and offered her his hand. She placed 
hers frankly within it, and he raised the 
little gauntlet respectfully to his lips. 
“You are very brave,” he said, with con- 
siderable feeling. “I am glad to think 
that perhaps I owe you my life.” 

The Johnstown stage was later. than 
‘ver that night when it drew up in front 
of Abe Goldstein’s store, in Pack City. 

with its arrival, the drink- 

ing and gambling saloons and other pla- 
8 of public resort suddenly became 
+ It was said that a woman had 

the stage in, and that a man with 
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lifted the woman from the box, while the 
baby was only rescued from its mob of 
bearded volunteer nurses by the energetic 
intervention of the muscular landlady. 
The lieutenant himself, after having been 
enthusiastically asked to drink In the ag- 
gregate liquor enowgh to have stocked a 
wholesale whiskey store, was put to bed, 
and a messenger despatched for the sur- 
geon at the. fort. 

Meanwhile a party of horsemen swiftly 
and silently rode out of the town in the 
direction whence the stage had come. 
‘The next day the lieutenant was informed 
that Whistling Dick had been found dead 
in the road at the head of, Stoney Creek 
grade. A false gray beard had been 
picked up near the body, and was thought- 
fully offered to the lieutenant as a memen- 
to. **We struck the other fellow’s trail,” 
said his informant, “in that clump of 
scrub-oak. He was wounded, and there 
wasn’t any trouble in following it. We 
finally corralled him down in Stoney 
Creek. But he was game, and played that 
gun of his for all it was worth before we 
took him in. You never would have 
guessed, now, that it was Jim Gatesby, 
himself, the company’s new driver. I’ve 
heard since that the express folks kind of 
suspicioned him of standing in on that 
last robbery.” 


One year has passed. Again the silent 
City of Rocks has lost its sharp outlines 
in the shimmering heat of a July after- 
noon. On the bench outside of the stage- 
house door, Nate, the station-keeper, is 
sitting, reading a month-old newspaper. 
On the edge of the water-trough opposite 
him, Frank, the helper, is mending a 
horse-collar. Presently Nate threw down 
the paper and said, ‘Well, I’ll be durned!” 
Frank looked up inguiringly. Nate con- 
tinued: ‘‘Ye rec’lect the old gen’l’man 
from the States wot went up the line 
about two months after Lieut. Calver- 
ly laid out Whistling Dick and that smarty 
of a Jim Gatesby ?” : 

Frank nodded. 

“Ye rec'lect how many questions he 
asked about that littlerumpus? Specially 
*bout the lady with the kid, who showed 
such a heap o’ sand? That old gen’l’man 
was her father.” 

“IT knowed that,” said Frank. 

“Of course ye knowed it,” replied Nate 
calmly. ‘Didn't he perk up his head 
like a grass-fed cayuse and tell ye so 
when he brought her down the line agin 
about two weeks afterward? Of course 
ye knowed it. Didn't he tell every 
mother’s son all along the line that it was 
his daughter? Why, when he went out 
to the Sahatlin Agency, and got her to 
give up teachin’ the Injuns’ kids and go 
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edly to play. Her view is, that. living 
pets educate children on a higher plane 
than French dolls; that the fatherly 


osity voncerning the mechanism of the 
world, and may help to explain why 
women are not more often inventors. 
She claims that the care of dolls does not 
impart the instinct of motherliness, but 
that in every woman's heart that Instinct 
is the central motive power, whose broad- 
est manifestation is found in those women 
who through the kindly channels of the 
Christian Church, and the philanthropies 
that it develops, have shown themselves 
to be mother-hearted toward that most 
winsome, yet most wayward of all chil- 
dren, whom we call *‘Humanity.” Miss 
Willard is confident that the editorial gen- 
tlemen who have reflected upon her wom- 
anliness of character, will, in the light of 
this explanation, gladly do her justice by 
publishing her true position. 





That Tired Feeling 


The warm weather has a debilitating effect. 
especially upon those who are within doors 
most of thetime. The peculiar, yet common, 
complaint known as “that tired feeling,’’ 
is the result. This feeling can be entirely 
overcome by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which gives new life and strength to all 
the functions of the body. 

“I could not sleep; had no appetite. I 
took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon began to 
sleep soundly; could get up without that 
tired and languid feeling; and my appetite 
improved.” R.A. SANFORD, Kent, Ohio. 


Strengthen the System 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination ot 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 

’ qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 

aries ay isaac cnet 
Seems to make me over,” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla beats ail others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Mads 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
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home with him, they tell me that he set | A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 


up the drinks fer the whole durned town. 
But ye didn’t year how it was that the 
lady ever come out into this country to 
teach siwashes, did ye? No! Well, then, 
the way of it was this. She bucked agin 
the old man in gettin’ married. She 
Jowed her jedgment laid over his, but it 
didn’t pan out worth a durn. Her hus- 
band was no good, and when he found her 
father warn’t going to chip in to help ’em 
along, he went back on her. But she 
didn’t go nosing ’round the old man to be 
tuk back. That warn’t her style. She 
just got an appintment as school-teacher 
out yere, which was ’bout as fur away as 
she could get. But she hadn’t no more’n 
gone when her husband passed in his 
checks In a railroad smash-up. Well, the 
old man didn’t know where she were, till 
one day he came across a newspaper tell- 
in’ bout the stage being jumped out yere. 
Then he got onto her trail, and followed 
her up and tuk her home. P’raps ye 
rec’lect that about two months afterwards 
the lieutenant went back to the States. 
Nat’rally. Well, l’m a sluice robber, ef 
him an’ she aint got married! Yes, sir, 
yere itis in the paper. They say the ola 
man’s richer than Blue Gulch, and gave 
’em a couple hundred thousand to start 
on. And wot’s more, among the weddin’ 
presents they got was a solid silver tea 
set with a ’scription on it, as how it was 
presented to Lieut. and Mrs. George 
W. Calverly by Wells-Fargo and Com- 
pany’s Express, ‘in grateful remembrance 
of their gallant defence of the Johnstown 
stage.’ "— The Argonaut. 
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MISS WILLARD AND DOLLS. 


The irony of criticism has received 
fresh illustration of late in the onslaught 
made upon Miss Willard as the enemy of 
childhood, especially of that favorite toy, 
the doll. Perhaps few women have de- 
voted their lives more exclusively than she 
has done to the interests of the home, or 
have set more forces in motion to defend 
that ‘‘eitadel of purity and peace,” as she 
is wont to call it. But Miss Willard did 
say that the dol, as we have it in these 
modern days, fostered a love of dress-and 
display. ‘This is the head and front of her 
offending. To the old-fashioned, simply- 
attired doll we find her making no objec- 
tion; indeed, she used with such delight- 
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TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





Specimen copies sent on application. Or the paper 
will be sent one month for ten cents. 
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WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
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PATENTED. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over 


For and Infants, take chest measure 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., 


One good Agent wanted for every City and 


tle one has been given. tn 
variety of sizes, all ages can be perfect! 


HhiN\\ * 1, * 
ih \\ * 603, Laced . 
IMI \\ “ 610, Misses’ Whole Back 
. ‘ 6?1, . id o 
Seu ‘* 621, Children’s—without Bones... .......+..+« 
“631, Infante’ “ “ 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


take pleasure in sending circulars to who 


dress, and give it to us in inches. 

and state age of child. 

desire to learn more about this meritorious a. 
id, on receipt of price, and if not sat 


postage prepai 
we | exchange or refund the money, if returned in order. Mention THE Woman’s JOURNAL. 


‘own in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS'L’ & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





ress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874, 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to fhe fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
style peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
Jnshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. DT. POoGaecGd, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


The West Odorless Oil Stove, 


For Cooking and Heating Purposes 
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Some of the reasons why this Stove should be 

examined before buying an Oil Stove, viz., 

1. It proves to be odorless even after years’ use. 

2. It does not increase to smoke. 

3. It can be left burning over night without care. 

4. lt uses very littie ofl; four cents per day will buy 
oll for all the work for a family of six persons, 

5. The outfit is cheaper and yet better made than 
other stoves, 

6. The stoves do as good work at the end of five years 
as at first. 

7. And as a heater, there is nothing that uses oil, that 
can be compared with it. 

send for circular, or, better still, call at 363 Washing- 
ton Street and see them. Manufactured by M. 8. 
WEST, 363 Washington Street, Boston. 





How and Where to Successfully 
SHOP BY MAIL. 


OU can shop by mail as easily and successfully 
as in person if you only know how and where. 

The ‘‘where” depends upon you. It should be 
just where you can shop to best advantage. We 

ut in a claim for Buffalo. It’s a wonderful city. 

t (grows Presidents. It gives $100,000 to chain 
Niagara. It is cobwebbed with railroads, the ship- 
ping and receiving point of the States and Canada, 
the key to the great Babylon that lies beyond. 
There’s no reasonable reason why it shouldn't put 
in a claim for your trade if it can serve you as well 
as the other cities. 

Right here in Buffalo—where you'd least expect it 
—is one of the most complete and the most economi- 
cal mail-order systems in the country. There's noth- 
ing limited about it either. It reaches every State. 

his is “‘how’’ to make it serviceable to you. You 
send 10 cents for a specimen number of THE FASH- 
ION MAGAZINE (it _— nothing away, there'd be 
noend to it). That Magazine is its means of conver- 
sation with you. First get that, then write a letter 
for samples and prices. 

Those prices will do the business with you. You 
have it there. You can afford them wherever you 
are, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

THE FASHION MAGAZINE is an illustrated month- 
ly of from 40 to 60 large pages. 

Its price by the year ie $1.00. It costs more’n that 
to print, but we’ve certain advantages in making it, 
pk advertisers partly pay for it. 


BARNES, HENGERER & CO., 
256-268 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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TOKOLOGY fH 


io,000 SOLD S28 AGENTS 


ALICE 8B. STOCKHAM & CO., Chicago, Ili. 





GREAT BARGAIN ! 


age paid, the first vol- 
ume of Magazine, 


Twelve Num ers,” to 
any one sending One 
Dollar. These twelve 
books contain a very 
comprehensive idea of 
dress reform, or cor- 
rect dress, physical 
culture and kindred 
subjects. Every wo- 
man should have them 


Please order at once. 
The Jenness - Miller 
Pub. Co., 








The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 


weeks for 10 corte 





THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 


The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's | 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 

Purity, the Better Protection of the Y the | 
of Vice, and the Prevention of its > 

ation by the State. e 


AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | 2D!Tors. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 








Five «pies, a year, 

WHITE CROSS TRACTS, the Pichon 
mut, ELLice HoOrKkins, and adios Price, 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 


Address tg PHILANTHROPIST 
P, 0. Box 2554, New York City. | 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE 
eens eth, Month tam areas 

ns on th, rty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends. Full solteae course for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also, a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthfal loca- 
tion, large unds, extensive buildings and appa- 
ratus. For Catalogue and full pertonrs, address 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicag 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Se 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks, ro 
and practical instruction in every department of 
m ne. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 

ate Foot Ek aE cE 
» Prof. ° R, 2 N. 
Throop 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 


Chronic diseases a gpectats . Also a tho: - 
cated electrician. E ectricity, judiciously 7 
one of the best remedial agencies for man 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice ery 
pf for many years. Ladies’ ‘Absominal Sa 

mm to 4, dally, except Tharederes Aly ress 

ex ur’ 8. 
deserved for outside Drastcs. " “Tr “ 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct. 6th. A three 
ears’ graded course is given in Sprin 
rms. For further tateeeastion address” Se 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave, and 21st St, - Philadelphia, Pa, 














COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Admits students of both sexes. The instructioz 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactie 
and Clinical Lectures and tical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 


| For OneCourse of Lectures........++sssssees @ 85.00 


We will send, post- | 


23 and 25 West 125th St., New York. 


| 
| 
| 
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Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five | 


has a wide circulation and many able writers among | his f 
ite contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, | and orders 

and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, ete., | York, Philadelphia, Washington, and many inter- 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. | vening 


1887. Three years’ 
Laboratory 
dents are siso admitted to Clinics in almost all ths 
Hospitals and } ps were of New York. For an 
nouncements and info: 


For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in AdVAaNnce.......cecccccecsesececs 





Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .......sss.seseees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduated Fee...cccccccccccce soccccccccces 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opers October 5th.; ending May 
ed course. Lecuures, Quizzes, 
ork, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu. 


rmation opRly to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 
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[TRADE-MARK.} 


STRAWBERRY HILL PORK. 


| Straw Hill Bacon, Ham, Sa and Lard 
are pre especially for those whe ob, to Pork 
on the ground of disease in the animal, and filth in 


and surroundings. 
This class at home are now our constant patrons, 
are constantly filled for shipment to New 


ints. 
For eaters and price-lists, address 

“W. A. CURTIS, Manager, 
Strawberry Hill, Florence, Mass. 





Delicio' 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents 
coal 1 Ms 4 ‘all the lacurles aid dcticndles 


'LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 


and Tea, including Cream, 5 3 
a See st Tenderloin Steak, oS sents 3 





Fifty cents s year. Three copies, a year, $128. | THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the An eight: 
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geous, but nevertheless makes a splendid | 


kitchen and table-boy, and now that they 
have grown used to ordering royalty 
about, they find him very satisfactory. 
Mrs. Reed says if you wish it she will 
speak to Tomi, and he can bring you a 
friend probably in a day or two.” 

‘What wages are these paragons pre- 
vailed upon to accept?” asked Mr. Wil- 
liams, as Mra. Eldridge paused a moment 
to take breath. 

“For the school boys who know very 
little beyond dish-washing and waiting on 
the door, and, in a fashion, on the table, a 
dollar or a dollar and a half a week is 
given; but as they advance further in the 
knowledge of cooking, their wages - are 
correspondingly better. Mrs. Reed’s ser- 
vant gets the breakfast, washes the dishes, 
and goes to school; comes home at noon, 
sets and clears the table, leaves before 
one, and returns at half past three; then 
works about the house unril time to cook 
the dinner, gives her all his time Satur- 
days, and as long as she needs him on 
Sundays; and all for two dollars and a 
half a week; so you see they are useful as 
well as ornamental.” 

That was the beginning of the new era, 
and when Mrs. Eldridge left, she took 
with her an urgent appeal from Mrs. Wil- 
liams to Tomi, the Japanese boy, to send 
his friend as soon as possible. About 
half past four the next day the new boy 
arrived, accompanied by Tomi, who in- 
troduced him. As Mrs. Williams opened 
her front door they both bowed low, and 
stood respectfully before her, two slim, 
short, dark young fellows, well and quiet- 
ly dressed, and thoroughly self-possessed. 
Tomi began the conversation, being 
watched by his friend with deep admira- 
tion the while. 

‘*Madam, how do you do? Mrs. Reed 
send me, I Tomi; she say you want 
schoolboy ; this my friend, my very good 
friend; I like you try him.” 

‘*What can he do?” asked Mrs. Wil- 
liams. The question was followed by a 
brief colloquy in Japanese, whereupon 
the interpreter answered, smilingly : 

‘*He can wash dishes, he can cook a 
little; set table; he say he hope you try 
him ; he very clean boy.” 

‘“‘What wages does he want?” she 
again questioned, and Tomi replied: 

**One dollar a half a week.” 

To the question, ‘‘When can he come?” 
the unexpected and satisfactory reply 
‘“*To-night,” came promptly, and with a 
“Thank you, madam,” and a low bow 
from both of the boys, they departed, leav- 
ing Mrs. Williams to return to her family 
and report progress, scarcely believing 
she had a servant engaged. 

About seven o’clock, as the family were 
finishing dinner, the new boy arrived, bag 
and baggage, and was shown into his 
room, from which he almost immediately 
issued with a white apron on, and ready 
for work. He spoke very little English, 
and watched every person and thing with 
absorbing interest. On being asked his 
name, he replied ‘‘Arata,” and gravely 
spelled it once or twice, repeating it at the 
end, slowly, as though to guard against 
any false pronunciation. He cleared the 
table deftly and washed the dishes quickly 
and neatly, only asking to be shown where 
the things belonged. After all was done, 
he inquired at what time the fire was to 
be made in the morning, and shut himself 
into his room with his books. Several 
days passed during which he did his work 
easily and well, being quick to learn, and 
very willing. He asked the name of every- 
thing he saw, and pronounced it after- 
ward, learning, as Ethel said, according 
to the true Meistershafft system. On the 
morning of the sixth day, however, as Mr. 
Williams entered the dining-room he heard 
a groan, the sound coming from Arata’s 
room, and going to the boy’s door he was 
confronted by the pale, sleepless, suffering 
fellow, his face swollen with toothache, 
and his whole expression one of misery. 

‘What's up, Arata?’ Mr. Williams 
asked kindly, and Arata handed him a 
note, and replied, “‘I:pray you forgive me, 
I go now,” and stood anxiously waiting a 
reply. 

Mr. Williams opened the letter, and 
after one astonished look gave the boy a 
consenting nod, speech being denied him 
for the moment, and then he hurried up 
stairs to place the document before his 
wife. It read: 

“Dean Mapam—My teeth is a very hurt 
therefore I pray you cessation from work that I 
go to the dentist which prescribes from the sick. 

ARaTA.” 

**Poor boy,” said Mrs. Williams, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘I hope his teeth will get a very bet- 
ter; but in the meantime what are we to 
do?” 

“Oh, he’ll come back all right,” replied 
her husband, “for he has left his traps 
here;” and sure enough, two days later 
he turned up, serene and smiling, in the 
afternoon, dashed into his room, and soon 
came out with another note which he 
handed to Mrs. Williams, and which was 








delivered himself of the following: “Oh, 
Madam, I very sorry for you, [ go now, 
I cannot stay, I very sorry for you,” and 
for no appurent reason, and without. fur- 
ther notice, go he did, but returned the 
next day with a friend, whom he went 
through the form of introducing. The 
new boy gave his name as Sartu, and elec- 
trified the family by calling himself Prince 
Sartu. If rank were always distinguish- 
able by courtesy, then indeed his title may 
have truly been his, for a more gracious, 
affable and thoroughly polite prince never 
stepped than this same Sartu; but at the 
end of forty-eight hours he was needed by 
the Japanese consul, or 80 he said,—and 
the family mourned his loss. 

**He said he knew how to make sponge 
cake,” mourned Molly, ‘‘and we did not 
have time to let him. It would have been 
such fun to have eaten cake made by a 
prince!” 

But Harry, who was more or less of a 
dyspeptic, argued that the fun might not 
have been for the cake-consumer. A reg- 
ular procession of schoolboys followed 
Sartu’s departure; some good, some bad, 
many indifferent, and all addicted more or 
less to letter-writing in its most violent 
form, so that many were the laughs en- 
joyed by the family over the notes sent 
upon every possible occasion. Okayama 
was the boy who wrote a note to the 
baker, when told to return him some stale 
bread. ‘The opportunity was too good to 
lose,and the bewildered baker received 
the following epistle, which he called 
upon Mrs. Williams to interpret : 

“Dear Baker—There are breads in the safe, 
but it is too bard, pleas change for fresh bread. 

Mrs. WILLIAMs’ JAPANESE Boy.” 

By the time Mrs. Williams had had six 
or more schoolboys, she determined that, 
as definite settled help, they were not to 
be depended upon. Above every other 
desire was their wish to learn, and whepn- 
ever they could get a position with the 
least work to do, most time for study, 
the fewest interruptions, and the greatest 
help from the familyin a conversational 
way, there they would remain. As soon as 
one boy became at all indifferent to a place, 
he would exchange situations with a 
friend, leaving without warning in the ma- 
jority of cases, or merely saying, ‘he 
would bring his friend; and one had 
nothing to do but submit. Perfectly in- 
dependent, and usually paid by the week ; 
if the full time was not up, the new boy 
worked oft the remaining number of days, 
and received the money, which he no 
doubt divided with his companion. Alto- 
gether, the Japanese schoolboy was not 
so much of a success considered in the 
light of a servant,as when one looked 
upon him as a literary curiosity; then, 
indeed, he was unrivalled. 

Furi, when he came, was full of ambi- 
tion, curiosity and small talk. Coming 
from a family in which there had been 
several young girls, who taught and made 
much of him, his head was quite turned 
with the sense of his own importance. 
He had a way, as Henry expressed it, of 
“fishing for compliments,” that nearly 
drove the family mad. After doing a 
thing, and particularly if he knew it had 
been well done, he would say, with the 
most pleadingly interrogative tone in his 
voice, ‘I pray you excuse me, I fear not 
very good?” when of course he would 
have to be reassured, and would retire 
covered with conscious pride, while- Henry 
longed to kick him. During the time he 
was with them, Mrs. Williams came down 
with an old-time attack of neuralgia, and 
for a few days knew little and cared less 
about what was going on around her. On 
her first convalescent day, Furi smilingly 
carried her luncheon tray up stairs, and 
insinuated himself into her room, prepared 
as usual to captivate. 

“Oh, Madam,” he began, “I very sorry 
for you; I pray you be very careful.” 

“Yes,” languidly replied the invalid, 
“J am carefal, Furi.” 

Furi beamed, and with a little indraw- 
ing of his breath, which always preceded 
a particularly brilliant flight into English 
conversation, began again: 

“I very sorry for you; I think you get 
book, you read, you be very better. You 
know Robinson Cruso? He very good 
book; you read Robinson Cruso, you feel 
very better; I give you Robinson Cruso,” 
and fairly glowing with success, he 
turned to go for the book, when the tired 
voice stopped him: 

“Thank you, Furi, but I am not quite 








strong enough yet to read ;” and, the tray 
being returned to him, he blushed himself 
out of the room. That evening, as Ethel 
burried into the kitchen fn search of mus- 
tard for Mrs. Williams, whose neuralgia 
had returned, despite the novel prescrip- 
tion, she was met in the doorway by Fart: 

“Oh, Miss Ethel,” he began, “what are 
your opinions of freetrade and protec- 
tions?” 

“Haven't any,” she briefly replied, and 
fled, feeling that the education of the Jap- 
anese mind was just a step beyond her. 

Some days later Furi presented the fol- 
lowing note: 

“My Dean Mapam,—I wish I go to the 


this afternoon, for I must get some cloths, 
attend to the Consa ot 


then I will wash dishes o 
Your faithful boy Fux.” 

“I mistrust his return,” said Henry du- 
biously, on reading the note. “A trip to 
the city, or an imperative (?) summons 
from the Japanese Consul, as a rule re- 
sults in—empty is our kitchen; servants 
gone! Still, who cares? We cannot pos- 
sibly have any worse ones than we have 
already had, and perhaps our next one 
may not have such a voracious appetite 
for compliments. I used to get so tired,” 
he remarked plaintively, *‘of hearing first 
Ethel, and then Mollie, say, ‘You read 
very good, you wash dishes very good, 
you set table very good, I think you very 
good boy.’” 

The following day a new boy appeared 
with a letter of introduction from Furi. 
He had sent ‘*his very good friend,” being, 
as usual, permanently detained by his 
many business, or the Consulate of Japan. 
The new boy was taken on probation, as 
had all the others before him. ‘There was 
nothing remarkable about him or different 
frum the others, unless it might have been 
his gait. He never walked. He fairly 
flew. He set the table, and waited upon 
it on a tight run; he would tear to the 
door when the bell rang, admit a guest, 
dash up stairs and precipitate himself 
down again ina second. Always breath- 
less, he absorbed knowledge on the fly, 
and usually kept an open buok on a table 
near by, where he could catch a word or 
sentence, rule or exception, in his rapid 
flights from one part of the kitchen to 
another. This did all very well as long as 
his work went on and was not allowed to 
suffer, but when one day came, in which 
he had tried to combine mathematics and 
dish washing, history and window clean- 
ing, and at noon pototo-mashing with 
English grammar, the family felt as if, in 
justice to the language, but one thing 
should be done at a time. Ethel entered 
the kitchen at twelve to order luncheon 
served, and lo! there stood Obi, by the 
stove, spoon in one hand, grammar in the 
other, repeating the articles in a dreamy 
monotone, and rhythmically beating the 
potatoes in time. This language lesson 
a la pomme de terre was doomed to an 
abrupt termination. On Ethel’s entrance 
into the room, Obi raised his eyes and 
voice inquiringly. 

‘*Miss Ethel, how many articles are there 
in the English language?” 

‘*] 475,” promptly responded she, ‘and 
you’ll never learn them, never!” 

Evidently the shock caused by the sud- 
den knowledge worked upon his nervous 
systein, for some hours later a crash was 
heard in the kitchen, and the silence fol- 
lowing upon it was spent by him in letter- 
writing, to this effect: 

“Dgar Mapam,—I now made mistake, broke 
plates, pleas forgive, and when I get moneys I 
get plates.” 

He did not get the plates, but some time 
after got his dismissal for haughtily writ- 
ing to inquire, when asked to do some 
extra service : 


“Dear Mapam,—Whereas please notify what 
are -—- work, for I cannot that I do extra 
works.” 


‘I’m tired of this,” said Mr. Williams 
that night. ‘I'he mental strain upon me of 
seeing new faces every few days, and try- 
ing to remember which name belongs to 
which, is unfitting me for business, to say 
nothing of the exhaustion following upon 
the literature I have read during the last 
few months. Either let us get servants 
to work, or start a preparatory school for 
hired help consumed with a thirst for 
knowledge, but do not let us try any 
longer to get work out of and learning into 
one and the same person at the same time. 
It cannot be done.” ‘Amen,” said Henry, 
and so said they all of them. English 
kitchen ladies, colored girls brought from 
the South to California, and the Japanese 
school-boys, may all be the long-looked 
for ‘‘servants of the future,” but it is a 
future that is still far off, and the time is 
not yet; and to all housekeepers, who are 
confronted with the vexed ‘thelp” ques- 
tion, I say in Arata’s words, Dear ladies, 
“I very sorry for you!”—Maud Wyman in 
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AN IMPORTANT ELEMENT 
Of the success of Hood’s Sarsaparilia is the fact 





the 
that commonly furnished, and that it pays to 
cater to this refined taste. 
The doctor has devoted something like 10 acres 
production of pork, in a way that is some- 
pad ae in the East, and undoub 


customers 

double the price of common store | nang for it. 
Here about 100 animals are coming forward as 
fast as plenty of water to bathe in and to drink, 
iom and wholesale access to green crops, 
with Leger of grain, will urge them. The grain 
equa! parts of corn, oats and rye, and 
is fed with an abundance of skimmed milk, fur- 
nished by a herd of cows kept largely for the 
purpose. The field is sown with patches of oats, 
rye and clover, with liberal quantities of cab- 
bages, artichokes, etc. Here and there are fenced 
laces two or three rods wide by 12 to 16 long 
n which the little pigs with their dams are kept 
The whole tield is cut up with runs as though 
countless woodchucks bad possession, and here 
is the happiness that ‘‘pigs in clover” are said to 
enjoy. Allover the field the swine bave made 
deep burrows in the soft earth, and as often as 
new ones are made they are sown with oats, 
which grow faster than they can feed them down. 
The working of the soil by the pigs, and the con- 
stant and even distribution of the manure, are 
steadily increasing the productiveness of the 
land, and this in itself is a profit. The doctor 
gets two crops off every part of the land each 
ear, keeping four or five men steadily at work. 
wine under such conditions enjoy perfect health 
and are not a nuisance in the neighborhood, as 
the earth absorbs all the smells, and a sweet and 
delicious grade of ham, sausages and lard which 

bring a high price is the result. 
This pork is put up in all forms—salted, sau- 
sage, hams, lard, etc. Tbe neatness of its pre- 
aration is one of its attractive recommendations. 
ou look at its nicety, and you are at once im- 
pees with a feeling of confidence in its quality. 
he lard is packed in tin pails so cleanly, and 
looks so temp = that you immediately get on 
friendly terms with it. So also is it with the 
hams. They are so shapely that you feel that a 
master hand has been laid upon them, and that 
the same master spirit mixed the brine in which 
they were pickled, and prepared the cobs which 
furnished the smoke that gave them that good 
old-fashioned flavor, and rubbed in the sugar 
which gave them that delicious sweetness so 
a ie to the lover of this ancient article of 


Although this pork reform project has been in 
operation less than two years, there is a great 
and increasing demand for the “Strawberry Hill 
Pork” at home and in all the large cities. It is 
more expensive than the pS commonly raised, 
as a pig raised under such conditions must cost 
more, and there are a large number of consum- 
ers willing to pay a higher price for the superior, 
sweet, wholesome meat. Diseases are communi- 
cated to swine by the food they eat, and here the 
diet is perfectly wholesome, and free from de- 
composing garbage or swill. Why then not pay 
the price for ew pork as for good beef, and 
feel a better Christian thereby? Roast pork is 
more savory than roast beef or mutton, and 
should be cultivated with the same care and 
afford a better price. Send for circular and 
prices to W. A. Curtis, Strawberry Hill, Flor- 
ence, Mass. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition, with the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 
incans. Roya Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall 
Street, N. Y. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


‘Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to4 P. M.) 
Refers to Hon. 8. E. SEWALL. 
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GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 


Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method 


Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
197 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


THE KINDERGARTEN 


For and School. : Single copy, 

He.i One Year, $2.00. K Stories and Typi- 

cal . Cireulars . terms to AGENTs, 
ALICE B, STUCKHAM & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
VASSAR COLLECE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

FOR WOMEN, with a complete Co! 

Bchool of Painting and Music. Astronom: Fee 

vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 

inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 

of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 


Teachers. Catalogues sent on lication. 
. JAMES a TAYLOR D. D., President. 


REV 
Miss Mulligan will resume her course of instruc 
tion at Boston, in October. For further informa. 


tion, address , 
BELLE A. MULLIGAN, South Portland, Me. 
(Mt. Carroll, Ill.) 


MT. CARROLL SEMINARY Stersstperisr ua 


vantages, with opportunity for self-help. 
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The Woman Suffrage Decision. 


A full report of the case of Bloomer vs. Todd, et 
als., decided by the General Term of the Supreme 
Court of Washington Territory, including the 
briefs of the eminent counsel appearing in the 
case, with all points in full, authorities, oral and 
written — ete., from the stenographer’s 
minutes. Prepared by A. 8. Austin, Esq., Counsel 
for leading citizens of Tacoma. Mailed postpaid on 
receipt of two dollars. Special terms on large orders. 


Address CITY OF DESTINY PUB CO., 
P. O. Box 172, Tacoma, Washington Ter. 


LADIES ! 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


WHITTEMORE’S 


Gilt Edge 


DRESSING. 


The Ladies’ Favorite. 


3}ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 
Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 
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BATHING 
SUITS 


We have in stock the jorgest and most 
complete, asso rtment of ing Suite for 

ies, Misses, Gents, Youths and Boys eve™ 
Beis whoo eter Are, SERS nn, 
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Also a full line of Gents’ Furnishing Goods. 


New Store, New Goods, Reasonable Pricts. 


FREEMAN & GRAY, 


124 Tremont Street, 


OPPOSITE PARK STREET CHURCH. 
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Peer in at her wind 
For you are more v: 
Peer in, you are so 
She'll not be angry 
With a happy laugh 
And have you a me: 


Perchance some dai 
Is idly lying within 
But she, my sweet, 
And waiting for wii 
With lulling heats ¢ 
And the odors rare | 


Her garden is very ¢ 
White petals drip fr 
And all the modest, 
Have plumed thems 
And banished anon 

To deck unsullied he 


And I am waiting h 
While you so faithft 
And what shall you 

T’ll pluck thee, brav: 
And you shall lie in. 
Of her hair.—Haste, 
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